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THE OPENING CAMPAIGN. 

HE great campaign of the war is about to open. Before 

this journal reaches our readers, in all probability the 

grand armies of the Union will have advanced to what we 

trust will prove the final conflict in the greatrebellion. The 

past few weeks have been busy with preparation at every 

point, and when our armies begin to move, it will, we trust, 
be with resistless energy. 

It is now well understood that the operations against 
Richmond will consist of two, if not more, independent 
movements: first, one from the Rapidan south; second, one 
from Yorktown west ; and probably a third in North Caro- 
lina toward the line of railroad which runs south from 
Richmond. It is now universally conceded by our mili- 
tary and civil leaders as well as by the country that the cap- 
ture of Richmond is the first necessity of the war. There 
is no other point in the South of equal strategic importance. 
Atlanta is a most vital point to the Confederacy because of its 
relation to the entire railroad system of the Gulf and South 
Atlantic States; but it is essential that Richmond and the 
line of the Tennessee and Virginia road east from Knoxville 
should be in possession of the Union arms before it is deemed 
feasible to capture Atlanta. 

Notwithstanding the reports of contemplated rebel move- 
ments to anticipate the march of our grand armies, it seems 
more than probabie that the rebels will await the onset and 


will fight, unless opportunity offers a better course, almost 
entirely upon the defensive. The movements of Forrest, 


Buford, Rhoddy, and other partisan leaders in Western Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, have really very little significance in 


other generals in the West and South will endeavor merely 
to hold the positions we have heretofore secured. It is 
possible that the rebels may boldly adopt a new plan of 
campaign, and while General Grant is besieging Richmond 
may send their armies to the West so as to, if possible, 
recapture Tennessee and invade Kentucky. But the removal 
of all their great armies to the West would be attended 
with so much trouble and expense, and would be so certain 
to lose them the states of Virginia and North Carolina, that 
we judge the Confederate government will prefer to hold 
General Lee in readiness, with as much of an army as they 
can give him, to take advantage of any mistake General 
Grant may commit during the siege of the rebel capital. 
The trumpets are sounding, the hosts are gathering; let 
us pray that the God of battles will give victory to the ban- 
ners of the Union and liberty. 








THE MEXICAN DINNER AND THE 


DOCTRINE. 

8S a general ‘rule, when a dinner, public or private, is 

over, there is an end of it for all but the dyspeptic. 
That a dinner which ought to have been digested, and 
speeches which ought to have been done with a month ago, 
should be suddenly once more spread upon the table, and 
thundered in astonished ears, is a strange and perilous 
thing. Bos locutus est; the Monroe Doctrine has bellowed 
out upon us from the placid and sumptuous penetralia of 
Delmonico’s exquisite saloons. President Charles King, of 
Columbia College, and Sefior Romero, the accredited envoy 
of a more or less discredited government; with sundry 
bankers and brokers, and other “ persons of importance,” 
such as broke in upon Dante one fine day and spoiled a 
sonnet for all time, all these have spoken unto us within the 
past week, as they spoke to one another a month ago, con- 
cerning the independence of Mexico, the sanctity of Ameri- 
can soil, and the duties of the United States in respect to 
the Austrian Archduke Maximilian, and his protector, the 
august sovereign of the French. 
The speeches and the banquet are old, certainly, and neither 
speeches nor banquets commonly gain much by the keeping. 
But the subject is new—new in the immediate imminency 
and in the ultimate importance of the issues which it involves. 
“Tf dirt were trumps,” said Charles Lamb to a slovenly friend 
at the whist-table, “what hands you would hold!” If 
dinners were Dahlgren guns, there would be a speedy end 
of Maximilian’s schemes and of Mr. Seward’s perplexities. 
Mr. Charles King advised an outburst of American power 
upon thedevoted head of the Emperor Napoleon, and Sefior 
Romero was sure that the mere prospect of such an ex- 
plosion would make the “war against Mexico ten times 
more unpopular in France than it is now.” Sefior Romero 
is no doubt reasonably near the truth in his estimate of 
the moral value of a serious American demonstration in this 
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a military sense, though they are doubtless annoying and 
may impede some of the plans of the Union generals ; but 
they can have no effect upon the actual conduct of the war on 
either side. They are intended as diversions and to supply 
needed stores for the rebel armies, but their importance, in 
the absence of real military news, has been‘unduly magni- 
fied by the daily press. 

It is now admitted that General Grant is the supreme 
head in military affairs. If any blunders are made in Vir- 
ginia it will be his fault and not that of President Lincoln. 
Mr. Lincoln seems at last to have discovered that somehow 
nature did not fit him for the actual control of great armies. 


direction, though we doubt whether even Sefior Romero 
distinctly understands how decidedly serious such a demon- 
stration would need to be to produce the effect he antici- 
pates. But from Mr. Charles King we must take leave to 
differ upon the points at once of principle and of expediency. 
We need not enter into the question of Mr. King’s possible 
meaning in the following most extraordinary statement: 
“For us, Juarez is what was the boast of the Athenians of 
old (that noblest race of men that ever made a small state 
great), born of the soil and of the people where he lives, one 
of those autochthons who, having no progenitors to look 
back to but mother earth, have all the more inducement to 
In justice to him as well as to General Grant, this fact |ennobling as far as they may and dignifying that mother 
should be remembered through the coming campaign. With |earth.” Whether Juarez and the Mexicans of his blood 
regard to the troops mustered in Virginia, it is known that | really grow up, like grass, without progenitors, is a mystery 
at least half the forces in the field are to be concentrated in | which we have no space now to probe, but on which we 
that state. If numbers, superior arms, and splendid equip- | should be glad to have some light from the President, since 
ments can conquer Richmond, that feat will be accomplished | it deeply concerns the true doctrine of the origin of species, 
before midsummer. It is very well understood, also, that. |and has some not remote bearings upon the authenticity of 
in the presence of the great events taking place near the | the Book of Genesis. But suppose it to be true, are we to 
neighborhood of the rebel capital, miner movements will be | be called upon to fight people’s battles merely because they 
suspended, and that, while our armies are gathering from | were never born, but grew? 





maintain an honorable nationality of her own is unquestion- 
ably true. Just as true is it, too, that no American can 
look with complacency upon the substitution of European 
for American influences in the diplomatic control of the 
Continent, or watch without mingled alarm and indignation 
the progressive consolidation of those influences by Euro- 
pean arms. Alarm and indignation, however, in nations, as 
in men, are emotions, not ideas; and they can only be 
effectively applied in public affairs through the interven- 
tion of ideas. if weare to take any ground in this Mexico- 
Gallo-Austrian question, we must know distinctly what 
ground we are to take, and why we are to take it, and what 
we can and will do upon taking it. To invoke the ghost of 
Monroe and denounce the future vengeance of the soaring 
eagle upon the thrones of kings, is a mere childish waste of 
words. When the Monroe Doctrine came into being, it was 
evoked by an emergency and pointed to a policy. We 
have a new emergency now upon us unlike the old. What 
policy are we to meet it withal? The “Monroe Doctrine ” 
was simply the response of America to the request of 
England for support in Mr. Canning’s protest against the}: 
invasion of Spanish America by the “ Holy Alliance” in the | 
name of divine dynastic right. To this invasion England 
refused to be a party; and the English Foreign Minister 
signified to President Monroe, through Mr. Rush, our envoy 
at London, that a vigorous protest from the United States 
would strengthen England in the face of her troublesome 
allies. The protest was made, not exactly in the terms 
suggested by England, it struck the popular heart at home 
as a dawn of national self-assertion, and it materially helped 
to bring the schemes of the kingdom-makers at Leyback to 
confusion. 

But what “Holy Alliance” now proposes to invade Mexico 
in the name of dynastic right? The French claim that their 
intervention is supported by the influential majority of the 
Mexicans themselves. Mexican soldiers march under the 
Mexican flag with the French against the army of Juarez. 
Mexican towns “pronounce” for theintervention; Mexicans 
go to Europe and invite the Archduke Max to “come and 
reign over them.” If Juarez be a grasshopper like the 
Athenians, and if it be our duty to fight for all grasshoppers, 
is it our duty to fight for one or a dozen grasshoppers against 
all other grasshoppers? If the party of Juarez be reduced 
to a ridiculous and impotent minority, overwhelmed by 
Mexican votes and by Mexican armies as it now seems to be 
in a fair way to be (if indeed the work be not already done), 
on what ground can he base and claim to interfere and save 
that party? Such aground may exist ; but what we assert is 
that itneeds to be found and demonstrated to us. We cannot 
go to war with France ina mere spasm of prospective“ alarm,” 
nor rush to the rescue of Juarez in a glow of retrospective 
indignation. Let us fight by all means if we must ; and put 
kings and emperors off the Continent if to do so be our duty ; 
but let us first have a distinct and succinct understanding as 
to the why, the wherefore, and the law of this crusade which 
is so invitingly preached to us between the soup and the 
salad from the grand Romero dinner. 








WHAT THE. CHRISTIAN COMMISSION IS DOING. 
F it could have been known at the outset of our civil war 
just how great would be its ravages and desolation, and 
through how many years it would be protracted, no more 
perfect systems of volunteer aid and comfort for our soldiery 
could have been established than now exist in the form of 
the Sanitary and Christian Commissions.. Grander enter- 
prises for the strengthening and ennobling of an army never 
followed in the wake of sorrowful war. We believe it wil] 
ever be an honor to the American people that with 
one hand grasping the implements of sad havoc, the other 
was open wide with fraternity, sympathy, and the richest 
blessings of Christian love. When we shall rise from this 
trial furnace, however burdened with the weight of the 
long revelry of ruin, it cannot be other than sweet to re- 
member that side by side with the rank and file of our long 
array of troops there followed to the camp, the field, and the 








every quarter to insure the capture of the rebel capital, the! That all} Americans would gladly see Mexico able to 





hospital, the welcome almoners of consolation and support. 
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But while the operations of the Sanitary Commission are 
very widely and fully known, the Christian Commission has 
been making a history for itself and for the country almost 
unheralded to a large portion of our people. Quietly and 
faithfully its messengers of love and hope have passed to 
and fro, doing a noble work which sooner or later cannot 
fail to harvest a largereward. Not a few of the brave deeds 
that have been born of the war have been enacted by the 
delegates of this Christian organjzation. Many and many a 
desolated home has this for its only, but its great comfort, 
that the dying was not left to die alone, but that a true and 
courageous heart clung to him to the last, wooing a hope 
and aspiration for the higher life. 

Up to the present time the Christian Commission has made 
two general reports of its doings and benefactions. The 
second} has just appeared, and is a wonderful memo- 


and inspired by Christian impulse. During the year 1863 
almost one million dollars in stores and various donations 
were applied directly by the Commission, while the expenses 
of carrying on the operations during the same time were 
hardly one-third thatamount. Railroads and telegraph lines 
are freely tendered to the Commission, and its delegates re- 
ceive no compensation other than is sufficient to meet their 
necessary expenses. The headquarters are in Philadelphia, 
and here a wise executive management has reduced the 
expenses to the smallest possible amount. Indeed, every- 
where, prudence, watchfulness, and economy have marked 
the movements of this most important institution. It 
announces as its foundation principles, “ catholicity, nation- 
ality, voluntariness, combination of benefits for body and 
soul, reliance upon unpaid delegates, personal distribution 
with personal ministrations, co-operation with chaplains, 
surgeons, officers, and Christian men, and respect for authori- 
ties.” With such a basis, and led on by good men who 
have the real interests of both soldiery and people at heart, 
it is not to be wondered at that so much has been accom- 
plished. And when we add toall this that everywhere in the 
army the authorities welcome the efforts of the Commission, 
and in many cases assist it in its labors, there is cause for 
rejoicing that such a wide field of noble Christian enterprise 
has been so freely and fully opened. 

It would be almost impossible to give in detail the exact 
results of the work of the Commission. The ministrations 
of four hundred delegates among,the wounded and dying of 


paper money, we have managed to hit upon the worst possi- 


at the same time we have been so blind to the consequences 
of the course we were pursuing a8 to be felicitating our- 
selves upon what was certain to prove our financial ruin. 

The fatal error of the system adopted was that it de- 
pended primarily upon loans instead of taxation. “Pay as 
you go,” is the golden rule in public as well as private 
monetary transactions, but we chose rather to promise to 
pay. The plan adopted by Congress and the Administration 
was to borrow as much as possible and tax as little as pos- 
sible, thus reversing every sound financial maxim, all of 
which recognize stringent taxation—as much as the country 
can bear—as the only true basis for the erection of an en- 
during national credit. When England was waging her 
great war with Napoleon she taxed her people three pounds 
for every four pounds she spent, and hence her debt at the 
close of the war, great as it was, represented only one- 
fourth of her expenditures. How different with us! Our 
debt at the end of the war promises to represent five-sixths 
of our expenditures. That is to say, for every six dollars 
we are spending, only one dollar is raised by taxation. 
Hence we are poising our national credit upon the apex of 
the pyramid, while England established hers upon the base. 

No doubt this great mistake, to call it by no harsher 
name, was due to the ninety day war delusion which has 
afflicted the Administration from the start. When the war 
commenced, it was confidently expected that it would be 
ended after the first battle, certainly after the first campaign. 
Hence, it was argued, why check the patriotic enthusiasm 
of the people by vexatious and onerous taxation? The out- 
break of the war deranged business, while the vast indus- 
tries which depended upon supplying the national armies 
had not yet been organized, and the Administration hesitated 
to create immediate popular discontent by enormously in- 
creasing taxation. Then, again, there is reason for believing 
that the prospect of a respectably large national debt was not 
regarded with disfavor by the party in power in view of its 
probable effect in furnishing a new bond of Union. Hence 
the measures which were adopted were mere wasteful make- 
shifts to raise money in any way rather than by downright 
honest taxation. This accounts for the constant anxiety of 
the Adminisiration for a military success of some kind to turn 
up and relieve them of their constantly recurring financial 
crises. 








Gettysburg fully repaid every effort that has been made in 
its behalf. But who shall say just how or where the kind- 
ness fell in those days and nights of excitement and anguish? 
Who shall ever know, until the Great Record is unfolded, 
how many hearts were comforted in that fiery ordeal? And 
the same has been done on every battle-field since the war 
began. The officers of the Commission are met on every 
hand with a great tide of evidence that their work has not 
been in vain. Hearts warmed for the first time with Chris- 
tian hope attest it. Homes made joyous by the return of 


- the restored, and by tenderness to the sick who are absent, 


attest it. The testimonials of the men themselves in camp 
and hospital give constant proof of the same. It is not in 
detail that the results of such work can be given. But 
when our soldiery shall be dismissed and shall return to 
their homes, many of them untouched by the havoc of war’s 
dissipations, ready to assume once more the duties and re- 
sponbibilities of the good citizen, then will there be a tide 
of thanks sent up from the people in memory of those who 
have so perseveringly and nobly taken up the cross and the 
cup and gone forth to bless and to redeem. 

The Christian Commission is every way deserving the 
unbounded liberality of the people. Its officers are good 
men and true. Its affairs have been conducted with the 
greatest skill and prudence, and its record leaves no ques- 
tion as to the importance of its work and its willingness to 
perform it. Shall it not, then, be oftener remembered in 
these days and hours, when men look wildly about and seek 
for the good that is to save us, the saving power that shall 
redeem us? Or shall we let it pass, and wait for the return 
of a ruined, forsaken, and diseased army—the men whose 
homes are to be saddened more by the calamity that*war 
has incidentally brought than by all the horrors of the 
battle-field itself. 


HOW ABOUT OUR FINANCES? 


ye present sorry condition of our finances should help 

to cure the country of many of ‘the delusions which 
have heretofore prevailed respecting the merits of the 
monetary system under which we have been living since the 
formal authorization by Congress of the greenback legal 
tender issues. A review of our present condition may be 
unpleasant, but if it tends to correct some vital errors of 
opinion it cannot but prove wholesome. 

In the first place, it is quite time that sober solid citizens 
understood that the financial system under which we have 
been operating cannot be justified from any point of view. 
The inflation of 4 currency, like wine to the blood of youth. 
is pleasant while it lasts, but the excitement is unnatural 
and the reaction inevitable and injurious. It ought to be a 
, severe blow to our national vanity, that, with the experience 

of other nations before us in the matters of taxation and 


We are afraid impartial history will not rate Secretary 
Chase so highly as some of his party associates and friends 
have done. No doubt he is an honest, wellemeaning man, 
with fair executive abilities, but the claims made on his 
behalf, of being a master of the mysteries of finance, wil] 
certainly not stand criticism. In the storm which is about 
to break upon the country, he will in all probability be as 
bitterly condemned as he has heretofore been unthinkingly 
applauded, and with equal injustice. Mr. Chase has gained 
a deserved hold upon the affections of the progressive 
anti-slavery party of the country by his consistent and very 
earnest advocacy of their doctrines ; but we very much fear 
that the appreciation he has thus secured has led his friends 
to overestimate his abilities as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Indeed, he impresses us as belonging to that class of men, of 
whom there are very many in the world, who are credited 
with great talents because of their imposing personal de- 
portment. In all the professions, in business and politics, 
will be found persons occupying respectable positions 
which they have secured by an impressive presence, a 
courtly manner, and an oracular method of giving utterance 
to commonplaces. Our readers will readily recall such men 
among their acquaintances, who are bank directors, clergy- 
men, doctors, and merchants standing well with the com- 
munity, who never yet were guilty of an original idea, and 
who made up for extreme poverty of mind by the impres- 
siveness of their manners and appearance. Dickens has 
caricatured this class of people in his “ Caseby,” “ Turvey- 
drop,” and other characters. Of course we do not mean to 
say that Mr. Chase is a Turveydrop, but we do assert that 
he owes much of his success in life to his dignified presence 
and a wise habit he has of keeping his mouth shut when he 
has really nothing to say. Had he started in life with Mr. 
Seward’s corpus, we doubt whether he would ever have 
been heard of in politics or finance. 


We are aware that these statements will both surprise 
and pain many intelligent people who are disposed to 
credit Mr. Chase with high moral qualities as well as rare 
abilities and great executive force. But where are the evi- 
dences of these qualifications? What speech bas Mr. Chase 
ever made that any of our readers can recall? What public 
document has he ever written that was above the level of 
the most ordinary commonplace official reports? What 
measure is his long career in Congress associated with that 
posterity will care to remember with respect or gratitude ? 
The only measure or system of measures by which we can 
judge of Mr. Chase’s qualities of mind are his financial 
schemes since he has been Secretary of the Treasury, and 
these do him no sort of ¢redit—a fact which slowly but 
surely the country is beginning to discover. 

It is not possible in a journal like the Rovnp TaB xe ‘to 
discuss at length the financial policy of the Administration 


but indicate a few of the more prominent, and trust to the 


ble system as well as the most dishonest and hurtful while | judgment of our readers touching their wisdom. And— 


First: The primary error of Mr. Chase was a want of 
faith in the people—a fear that they would not tolerate a 
rigorous system of taxation ; and hence a yearjofjcostly war 
was allowed to go by, and a heavy debt rolled up before the 
subject of taxation was ever discussed in Congress. This 
doubt of the loyal mind, or perhaps a vague hope that the 
storm would soon blow ower, led to all manner of question- 
able financial makeshifts, and finally to a suspension of 
specie payment, and an inconvertible currency—a result 
which might have been avoided by honest taxation and 
open loans, for a couple of years, if not altogether. 


Second: The legal tender act was and is a conspicuous 
disgrace to those who took advantage of the unthinking 
patriotism of the country, to place it upon our statute books. 
When a government by law decrees that a debt contracted 
in a gold currency shall be paid in a depreciated paper 
currency, it becomes a party to a deliberate fraud upon 
every man who had loaned money in any of the thousand 
channels of business or commerce. The simple fact that 
a mortgage of a thousand dollars in gold, given in 1859, and 
having five years to run, can be paid this year in a currency 
worth fifty-nine cents on the real or gold dollar, tells the 
whole story. 

Third: A fatal objection to the financial policy of the Ad- 
ministration is that its every measure has been proved by 
the history of other nations to be futile as ruinous. It must 
be remembered that there is nothing new in finance, and that 
every measure adopted by Mr. Chase has been repeatedly 
tried and has invariably failed. The recent endeavor to con- 
trol the gold market by selling the few millions in the treasury 
vaults, and the pending bill to tax time sales of that metal, 
are conspicuous instances of administrative folly, and are in 
the very teeth of all lessons of experience. 


It is with pain that we make these criticisms. We wish 
to sustain the Administration in the conduct of the war, and 
in the blows it is aiming at siavery, but we cannot consent 
to be a party to the delusion of the hour touching Secre- 
tary Chase and his unfortunate financial measures. 


A word of advice to persons who have greenbacks to 
spare, and are in doubt how to invest their means to the 
best advantage. Avoid the stock market. There is not a 
share in the list but is materially inflated. Do not touch 
any mining enterprises but the very best known. Almost 
without exception, the recently organized companies are 
mere stock-jobbing affairs. It will be time enough after the 
war is over to turn the surplus money of the country into 
mining companies. It is always safe to buy real property, 
houses and lands, especially those near large cities ; but it 
must be remembered that, while this is a good time to pay 
old debts, it is a bad time to contract obligations which 
may have to be met hereafter in a more valuable currency. 
Investments in the bonds of the Government, however, take 
the precedence of all others. By the exercise of prudence 
and forethought, it will be possible for wise men to save 
something out of the ruin which is certain to come upon 
the country when the paper money bubble bursts. 








THE GREAT CONTEST AT THE FAIR. 


T is time that an ode be written in honor of Pugnacity. 
For years, nay, for ages, poets have sung the praises of 
peace and others have extolled her in prose; but, oddly 
enough, these very people have written war-songs and urged 
warriors on to the fight by sturdy good, pagnacious prose. 
Now why this inconsistency? If just to Peace, is it fair to 
Pugnacity? Or,if Pugnacity is awarded its deserts, why 
so bepraise its greatest enemy? During times of tranquil- 
lity, literature is always deluged with verses innumerable in 
which Peace is glorified and even deified ; but no sooner does 
war show its face than off go these same rhapsodists into 
war-songs in which “clash of arms” and “fatal fray” 
and “ blood” figure extensively. The reason of all this is 
plain. The fact is, man is a fighting animal ; and of all races 
on the face of the globe, there is not one 60 pugnacious as 
the Anglo-Saxon. Your true Saxon is already ready for a 
fight. (There are some that are reputed to spoil by the lack 
of it.) And if he be not engaged in conflict himself, he 
watches with keenest interest every struggle of which he 
is cognizant, from a street brawl between two urchins to the 
shock of opposing armies. We know this is all wrong in 
spirit, but is it not true in fact ? 
It is something of this spirit which has been displayed 


presented to the general who receives the largest number of 
votes, at one dollar a vote. At first it was a pleasant way 
of allowing visitors to express in this public way their pre- 
ference in regard to the military men of the country, and at 
the same time to contribute to the Sanitary Commission. 
At once the interest centered on Generals Grant and 
McClellan. The friends of each marched up to the 
book, laid down their dollars, and recorded their votes. 
All went merry as a marriage bell, until an enthusiastic 
gentleman paid forty dollars and recorded forty votes for 
one of the generals in question. This aroused the spirit of 











with a view to pointing out its many mistakes. We can 


pugnacity, and into this fight of dollars weut all, both great 


at the Metropolitan Fair in the contest over the sword to be. 
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caaitmestiiomtal 
and small. Day after day the struggle was renewed with 
ever increasing zest. “ Who’s ahead, Grant or McClellan ?” 
was the first question asked by visitors to the fair. In fact 
it was the question of the day. Elderly gentlemen, averse 
to anything like excitement, enlisted in the contest with all 
the ardor of youth, marched up to the book, put their gold 
headed canes under their arms, and disbursed greenbacks 
with a rapidity at once astonishing and alarming. Their 
excitement savored of that of the old soldier, who 

‘‘ Wept o’er his wounds and tales of sorrow done, 

Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won.” 

The ladies, too, engaged in the financial fight with all the 
spirit of their sex. More than that, the excitement spread 
abroad. The cadets at West Point caught the infection and 
pledged all their money, present and prospective, for the 
general whom they esteemed the most. Fortunately tor 
them, a professor interfered, reminding them that they were 
under military rule, and hence had no business to express 
any opinions concerning army officers. Where the excite- 
ment is to end, no one can foretell. It may be that the 
whole nation will cease from its ordinary avocations and 
devote its time to voting for General Grant or General 
McClellan. Perhaps, too, the Americans abroad will fall 
into the whirl and remit so generously that exchange will 
go downwith a thump. Mayhap the whole world, including 
the Confederate States (that bourn from which no traveler 
returns), will share the conflict. 

But, speculations aside, what odds does it make, after all, 
whether General Grant or General McClellan receive this 
sword? It is no longer a contest of numbers, but of green- 
backs. The sword will go to him whose friends are the 
most lavish with their money in this particular instance. 
The result, therefore, will be no expression of opinion, but 
simply a decision as to whose friends are willing to spend 
the most money. It was a shrewd way to obtain funds, ap- 
pealing, as it did, to the bump of combativeness of every 
person who visited the fair. So Pugnacity wins the day. 
Though appealing to this, there has as yet been no unkindly 
feeling in the matter. The rivalry has been open and gen- 
erous, such as becomes men in times like these. While it 
shows the eagerness with which we, as a people, enter into 
a contest, no matter how trivial be the issues that are in- 
volved, it also proves the affection that is felt for the men 
who either have done or are doing good service for their 
country. It foreshadows, tob, something of the popular 
gratitude which will wait on him who shall strike the final 
blow against rebellion and restore to us the blessings of 
peace. For that final blow, and the results that will follow, 
we all are waiting. After that it will matter little who pos- 

sesses the swords, so long as the nation has gained an hon- 
orable and, we hope, a lasting peace. 








COINS. 


FEW weeks since some gentlemen interested in numis- 
matics organized the New York Numismatic Society, 

the constitution of which lies before us. The foundation of 
such a society is worthy of something more than mere pass- 
ing notice. We believe that similar societies exist already 
in other cities, and it was time long since that New York 
had an association of this kind upon a somewhat permanent 
foundation. The history of the rise and progress of interest 
in the science in this country is not a little curious. The 
great advance of interest dates within ten years. Fora long 
time there have been gentlemen, and some ladies, in vari- 


ous parts of the country who were personally interested in 
These individuals 
pursued the study quieily, with great zest, and without 


forming collections of coins and medals. 


attracting public notice. Public sales of coins were events 
almost unknown in our auction rooms. 


numismatic history here. 


and useless branch of the science. 


In the year 1855 a 
large sale was made in Philadelphia of the cabinet of a 
private collector. This was not followed by any others 
until the sale of the Bogert collection in New York. This 
was made by Bangs, Merwin & Company in 1859. This sale 
may be looked upon as the commencement of the era of pub- 
lic sales of coins in America, and is an important date in 
The Bogert sale was not im- 
mediately followed by any other, but it seems to have givena 
strong impulse to the collection of American coins and medals. 
Within the next two years large numbers of collections were 
in process. The attention of young collectors, however, was 
especially given to the accumulation of tradesmen’s cards and 
medalets, a very absurd, and in general a very uninteresting 
This was carried to such 
an extent that it might well be denominated a mania which 
seized on the minds of collectors. Instead of paying that 
attention to historical coins and medals which their value 
fully justifies, the desire to possess rare pieces of stamped 
metal, devoid of historical or other interest, took such hold 
of many persons that the most ridiculous prices were often 
paid for worthless cards in brass or copper. It was a com- 
mon thing to hear of two and three dollars paid for such 
specimens. Sales were had, by auction, of collections com- 
prising hundreds of these, and catalogues of tokens and 
medalets were published for the information of the ignorant 
These catalogues were of course incomplete, for the mania 





various specimens of the kind to be added to the existing 
catalogues. The public were puzzled as well as amused at 
the sudden appearance on the sidewalks about the Park and 
at other places of large tables or stands covered with these 
metallic oddities. On the 28th and 29th days of February, 
1860, Bangs, Merwin & Co. sold the Groh collection, consist- 
ing largely of these tokens, and the prices which were realized 
are evidence of the extent to which such an insanity will some- 
times prevail. Shortly after this the mania for such specimens 
began to decline. The favorable change may perhaps be 
traced in some degree to the reproduction from the original 
dies of many specimens which had been deemed very rare 
if not unique. The young collectors thus learned one of 
the most important lessons in numismatic science, to wit, 
that the value of a coin or medal in a collection depends 
upon its historic character and not on its mere rarity as a 
piece of stamped metal. 

It is worth while to note the singular fact that, while this 
desire for the possession of rare American store-cards was 
raging in this country, there was little or no interest in 
ancient coins. The result was that, while such cards as that 
of Tilly Haines & Co., or Long, or Squire & Merritt were 
sold for $1 50 or $2 each, a denarius of Trojan or of 
Hadrian would not bring fifty cents, and when any such 
ancient coins appeared in sale catalogues the auctioneer 
was compelled to “ bunch ” them and sell a half dozen lines 
together at twenty, thirty, or forty cents a line. 


Meantime, however, a very steady attention was given to 
what is commonly called the American series, and collectors 
who devoted themselves to this branch of the science had 
opportunity for enriching their collections. The prices of 
these coins and medals were quite uniform for a series of 
years, and it was not until the mania for store-cards had 
effectually worn itself out that the rivalry of collectors 
began to produce an effect on the market value of really 
interesting and valuable pieces. When the attention of the 
many began to be turned in this direction, the increase in 
prices was marked and rapid. Sales became more and more 
frequent. The catalogues began to include larger and more 
valuable collections. And at length a mania, quite as absurd 
as that which had before characterized the collection of 
cards and tokens, began to exhibit itself in the collection of 
the regular coins of the American series. Bright and un- 
circulated specimens of cents were sold or held at enormous 
prices. A cent of 1795, in worn condition, was not worth 
more than ten or twenty cents. The same cent, in uncir- 
culated condition, would readily bring from ten to twenty 
dollars. Good people about the country, who read of the 
enormous prices which were paid in New York for particular 
dates of U. S. cents, were very much puzzled and disap- 
pointed when they saved up specimens and brought them 
to New York, to find that their collections were not even 
salable. The same principle was applied ‘to the silver series, 
but not to the same extent, the silver coins being in general 
less worn and abraded than the copper, and fine specimens 
thus being more easily obtained. 

It is curious also to notice in this immediate connection 
the fact that the prices of coins which had always been rare 
and costly did not receive any corresponding advance for 
a long time. Collectors began to rival each other in the 
cheapest articles first, then in those which were somewhat 
more costly ; but finally the effect was felt on the rare and 
really valuable specimens of American coinage, and the 
prices to which these were raised may well seem fabulous. 
The Granby coppers of 1737, the first of the American cop- 
per coinage, which had been held with considerable steadi- 
ness at about fifteen dollars, went up to a hundred and 
fifty. The dollar of 1794, which was thought rather dear at 
ten dollars, was sold a few months later for nearly two 
hundred. The Clinton copper of New York, which had 
never been sold, but for which twenty dollars was a high 
valuation, brought at auction two hundred and twenty-five. 
Thus the fever, if it may be so called, having begun in the 
lower walks of the science, finally reached those who were in 
the higher avenues, and at the present time there is no 
limit to the prices which are paid for fine specimens of rare 
coins of the American historical series. The interest in the 
subject is wide-spread and increasing. Collectors are 
everywhere springing up. Larger or smaller collections 
are found in nearly every village in the country. 
frequent, and the gross value of single collections sold is 


to be hundreds. 


and embryo cabinets of American coins in this city. 
As yet little attention is paid to foreign or ancient coins 





brought out daily, from recesses where they had lain hidden, 


Sales are 
now often measured by as many thousand dollars as it used 


Our object thus far has been simply to trace the mani- 
festation of numismatic interest as exhibited by the money 
meter, a meter which is intelligible to almost all Americans. 
No better method could be taken to show the rise and 
progress of interest in any subject, when that progress is a 
matter of less than ten years. It is probable that ten years 
ago there were not twenty collections of coins in the city 
of New York. There are now certainly not less than two 
or three hundred, and probaby, counting large and small, 
we should find as many as five hundred literally complete 


This is to be the next step, and American collectors will 
take it very soon. Already the same meter indicates a feel- 
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specimens of Roman denarii have brought actually larger 
prices than they would fetch in London, and larger than 
they are offered at by the London dealers. This is owing 
to the fact that our collectors have no knowledge on the 
subject, and are but gathering the nuclei of cabinets. 
Occasionally a rare ancient coin is found in a New York 
catalogue. Probably it came from some traveler who picked 
it up in the East, and allowed it to pass into the collection 
of a friend. Such coins never bring more than others of 
the same size and general appearance, thus showing that 
there is no competition in this country as yet in collecting 
ancient coins, and no critical study of the subject. 

The New York Numismatic Society is formed at a favor- 
able time to do good. Thus far the history of the collection 
of numismatic cabinets in this country indicates rather a 
rivalry to possess rare specimens and a desire to make 
valuable collections to be admired and envied, than a 
true scholarly interest in the subject, which is certainly one 
most worthy of attention and even of devotion. 








WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
(Aprit 23, 1564.) 


Sue sat in Her Eternal House, 
The Sovereign Mother of Mankind ; 
Before Her was the peopled World, 
The hollow Night behind ! 


“ Below my feet the thunders break, 
Above my head the stars rejoice ; 
But Man, although he babbles much, 

Has never found a Voice! 


‘Ten thousand years have come and gone, 
And not an hour of any day 
But he has dumbly looked to me 
The things he could not say! 


“ it shall be so no more,” She sath 
And then, revolving in Her mind, 
She thought: ‘I will create a child 
Shal! speak for all his kind.’’ 


It was tht spring-time of the year, 
And lo! where Avon’s waters flow, 
The Child, Her darling, came on earth, 
Three hundred years ago. 


There was no portent in the sky, 
No ery, like Pan’s, along the seas, 
Nor hovered round his baby mouth 
The swarm of classic bees ! 


What other children were, he was, 
If more, ’twas not to mortal ken ; 
The being likeat to mankind 
Made him the Man of Men! 


They gossiped, after he was dead, — 
An idle tale of stealing deer; 
One thinks he studied Law, and one 
Taught schoo],—but naught is clear, 


Save that he married, in his youth, 
A maid, his elder; went to Town ; 
Wrote plays; made money; and at last 
Came back, and settled down, 


A prosperous man among his kin, 
In Stratford, where his bones repose. 
And this—what can be less ?—is all 
The world of Shakespeare knows ! 


It irks us that we know no more, 
For where we love, we would know all : 
What would be small, in common men, 
In great, is never small. 


Their daily habits—how they looked— 
The color of their eyes and hair— 
Their prayers, their oaths—the wine they drank— 
The clothes they used to wear— 


Trifles like these declare the men, 
And should survive them—nay, they must : 
We'll find them somewhere—if it needs, 
We'll rake among their dust ! 


Not Shakespeare’s! He hath left his curse 
On him disturbs it: let it rest— 
The sacredest that ever Death 
Laid in the earth’s dark breast! 


Not to himself did he belong, 
Nor does his life belong to us ; 
Enough, he was: give 0’er the search 
If he were thus, or thus. 


Before he came, his like was not, 
Nor left he heirs to share his powers; 
The Mighty Mother sent him hers, 
To be Her Voice—and ours! 


. To be Her Oracle to Man; 
To be what Man may be to Her; 
Between the Maker and the Made 
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The hearts of al] men beat in his, 
Alike in pleasure, and in pain ; 
And he contained their myriad minds— 
Mankind in Heart and Brain! 


Shakespeare ! What Shapes are conjured up 
By that one word! They come and go, 
More real, shadows though they be, 
Than many a man we know. 


Hamlet, the Dane—unhappy Prince, 
Who most enjoys when suffering most : 
His soul is haunted by itself— 
There needs no other Ghost! 


The Thane whose murderous fancy sees 
The dagger painted in the air; 
The guilty King who stands appalled, 
When Banquo fills his chair ! 


Lear in the tempest, old and crazed— 
“ Blow winds! Spit fire, singe my white head !”’ 
Or, sadder, watching for the breath 
Of dear Cordelia—dead ! 


The much-abused, relentless Jew; 
Grave Prospero, in his magic Isle : 
And She who captived Anthony— 
The Serpent of old Nile! 


Imperial Forms, heroic Souls, 
Greek, Roman,—masters of the world :— 
Kings, queens,—the soldier, scholar, priest,— 
The courtier, sleek and curled ;— 


He knew and drew all ranks of men, 
And did such life to them impart 
They grow not old,—Immortal Types, 

The Lords of Life and Art! 


Their Sovereign, he, as She was his, 
The Awful Mother of the Race, 
Who, hid from all Her children’s eyes, 
Unvailed to him Her face : 


Spake to him till Her Speech was known, 
Through him till Man had learned it—then 
Enthroned Him in Her Heavenly House, 
The Most Supreme of Men! 








AUTHORS’ RATIONS—SENTIMENT AND SUBSTANCE. 


N these days, whena poet-laureate can command one pound 
sterling per line for magazine rhymes, and a popular 
novelist ten thousand pounds sterling for a story, celebrated 
authors can afford to luxuriate on the fat of the land; and 
even the small fry, who live from hand to mouth, find far 
less difficulty in keeping up a pleasant intercourse between 
the two, than did their predecessors of a hundred years ago. 
From time immemorial, among all peoples blessed with a 
literature, the meager “pay and provant” of literary men, 
though no joke to them, has been the subject of jocular 
allusions. There isan Arabian proverb, more thana thousand 
years old, which intimates that the soul of adead poet passes 
into the form of a grasshopper, and sings there until the 
insect dies of starvation; and when Job said, “ O that mine 
enemy would write a book,” he probably thought that the con- 
sequences of the act would be a sufficient punishment for the 
most rancorous hostility. In 1753 astatistician’named Urban 
publiched in London a “Literary Bill of Mortality” for the 
preceding year, exhibiting the fatal casualties among books 
and writers. Of the former he says: “Abortive, 7,000; 
still-born, 3,000; died of old age, none.” Over 300 expired 
suddenly, and some thousands were immolated by trunk- 
makers, fizzed off in sky-rockets, used up by pastry cooks, 
devoured by paper worms, or otherwise disposed of un- 
worthily. If the works were put to such vile uses, desperate 
indeed must have been the fate of the authors of their being. 
The record estimates the number of these unfortunate 
wights at about 3,000. One-third of these are set down as 
dying of insanity ; 1,200 as “ starved ;” seventeen as hanged, 
and fifteen as victims of felo de se. Not one, it seems, died 
of gout, or “ surfeit,” or any gentlemanly complaint generated 
by gourmandise. Poor fellows, they were intellectual beacon- 
lights that burned themselves out for the benefit of a gene- 
ration too stingy to supply the fuel to keep them going. 
Doubtless they would have written better had they been bet- 
ter fed. It is difficult for genius, even of the highest order, 
to climb “the steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” 
on short commons. 

It must be confessed that the heathens have generally 
behaved more considerately to their literati than Christian 
nations. When Chatterton was dying by inches in his garret 
in London, a Persian Shah was stuffing the mouths of poets 
with sugar-plums at Ispahan! Lenten fare must be a 
severe penance to a bard with a luxurious imagination. 
Fancy Moore, with his imagination full of the voluptuous 
banquet for the senses prepared for Azim in the palace of 
the Veiled Prophet, dining at a London eating-house for a 
shilling! He had to do it, though. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent with “ the eternal fitness 
of things” than that he who celebrates the beauties of 
nature should be stinted of the palatable gifts. Poetic 
justice demands that the Merlins of the Pen who transfigure 








and spiritualize her in song and essay, for the deleciation of 


the million, should be requited with the choicest dainties, 
To him who sings of the autumnal woods, give the choicest 
game that broods under the painted leaves, in recompense 
of his “ wood-notes wild ;” to him who “ babbles of green 
fields,” the earliest lamb ; to the minstrel who finds “tongues 
in the running brooks,” the finest trout that flash through 
their lucent depths ; to the bard of the prairies, their plump- 
est grouse ; and to the hymner of the sounding sea, the 
most ravishing offerings of Neptune. For ourself we con- 
fess that, in holding communion with Nature, these practi- 
¢al benefactions of the fair nymph are more apt to take hold 
of our imagination than her intangible glories. Some years 
ago we went a pleasuring on the Susquehanna, and posi- 
tively the only portion of its scenery which remains pic- 
tured on the screen of our memory is a vision of the 
groups of canvas-backs that continually fluttered up before 
our disturbing prow. The spicy odor of the October 
foliage always reminds us of potted pigeons ; and the smell 
of the sea at a watering-place, of broiled Saddle Rocks. Our 
muse never mounts with the sky-lark, that “singing up to 
heaven’s gate ascends ;” but clings to the ground, like the 
woodcock, that owes to marsh-mud juleps the flavor where- 
with it charms the palate of the voluptuary. Not for us the 
bays of sentimental poesy. No matter; we prefer Prince’s 
Bays. 

Once, in company with a poet who is a poet, we made an 
excursion down to Sandy Hook. The weather was magnificent. 
There was just wind enough to fill the sails of our little 
craft and prompt the frolic waves to toss their caps in wel- 
come. Our companion was rapt—his eye ina fine frenzy 
rolling, and “ the mind, the music breathing from his face.” 
We surmised, as we looked at him, that a splendid sonnet, 
at the least, would be born of the occasion. Nor was the 
surmise a mistake, as a number of “Old Knick” (called in 
that day “the Blackwood of America”) would sufficiently 
show if we could lay our hand upon it. But,alas! no divine 
afflatus swelled our soul. While he was in the empyrean, we 
sat stupidly in the stern of the yacht, managing the helm 
and eating anchovy sandwiches. Pitiable grossness, was it 
not? But youcannot expect of the lowly mushroom (though 
a good thing in its way, especially when pickled) the attri- 
butes of the cedar or the palm. Suddenly we came upon a 
little squadron of oyster boats. The crews were dredging, 
and they gave us three or four handfuls of their delicious 
spoil. Then came our inspiration. As the mollusks went 
down, our ideas mounted. We had oysters on the brain. 
Their flavor stirred up our ideality, and we conceived rhyme. 
On informing our friend of the cerebral accident that had be- 
fallen us, he was kind enough to take the helm, and thus we 


extemporized on the back of an old letter, laid upon the 
crown of our hat’: 


TRE GIFT OF VENUS. 
When from regions submarine 
Rose the dove-eyed Cyprian Queen, 
One rich gift the goddess bore 
From old Neptune to the shore. 


As the lucent foam-bells rolled 

Down her limbs of daintiest mould, 
And the zephyrs from her hair 

Kissed the spray entangled there, 

With a bound she reached the strand— 
Neptune’s present in her hand. 


Guess, row, what the goddess bright 
From the dcean brought to light. 
Was it branch of coral tree? 
Was it sea-anemone ? 

Polished skell with lips aglow, 
Agate sh-athed in crust of snow, 
Ambergris or sea-weed pale, 
Triton’s head or mermaid’s tail, 
Amphitrite’s wedding-ring, 
Flying-fish’s filmy wing, 

Trifle dropt from Noah’s ark 

By the floating patriarch, 

Relic from a gibbet built 

Ere the Deluge punished guilt, 
Crystal, amber, golden sand, 

Or a lute from Siren Land ? 


Verily, such things are naught 

To the gift that Venus brought. 

On the earth before, I ween, 
Harder case was never seen ; 

But within, I’d have you know, 
There was something passing show. 
Something! By the Sacred Nine, 
‘Twas an oysTER, plump and fine! 


Goddess of the graceful mien, 
Cupid’s mother, Paphian Queen, 
For the bliss thy gift affords 
(Inexpressible in words), 

Be that treasure of the sea 
Dedicate to Love and Ture ! 


“Bah !” says the etherealistic reader, “what a degradation 
of the art divine. The man who would write an ode to an 
oyster would—would— ” Permit us to complete the sen- 
tence for you, sir—“ would eat a dozen, roasted, if he had, 








them now.” But, alas! the oyster at this season is not fit 
to roast.. As to the meanness of the subject, we maintain 
that a fat oyster is a nobler theme for the muse than a don. 
key, and one of the “ Lake poets” has touchingly apostro- 
phized that synonym of all stupidity. 








GARRICK’S CAREER AS A MANAGER. 

N following the history of Shakespeare’s fame, our last 
l article reached the eve of Garrick’s assuming, with his 
managerial sway at Drury Lane, a power for good or evil. 
Johnson furnished him for the opening one of the frankest 
as well as one of the best addresses ever’ written for the 
stage ; and not its least merit is that he binds the public 
with himself as a party to the improvement he contem- 
plated. It began with the well-known characterization of 
the great dramatist : 


“Each change of many-colored life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new. 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain. 
His powerful strokes presiding truth impressed, 
And unresisted passion stormed the breast.” 

The address afterward turns upon the fickleness of the 
public, which it assures that if the management is forced 
to resort to pantomime and song, till 

‘“‘ Where Lear has raved and Hamlet died, 
On flying cars new sorcerers may ride,”’ 
it is only that 
“ The stage but echoes back the public voice; 
The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
For we, who live to please, must please to live.” 

It was by this sentiment that Garrick’s career as a mana- 
ger is to be judged. He was too thrifty a man to scorn 
the welfare of his treasury; and he was too enamored of 
his art to demean it, except by compulsion, to the charms of 
sound and pomp of show. So he thus plainly assured them 
that they were equal parties with himself to reform, and 
the expected regeneration of the stage must be their joint 
labor. It is very manifest from it that he was not chimer- 
ical; that he was not certain but the lately increased ad- 
miration for Shakespeare was merely ephemeral; that 
reaction might come, and all the vantage-ground be lost. 
Accordingly he neither deceived himself nor the public. 
The result proved his sagacity. In working steadily to his 
chosen end, he used Shakespeare also as a means to that 
end ; through Shakespeare he instilled a better appreciation 
of him. He did not attempt to force an admiration ; he only 
allured them to develop it. Thus, if Garrick never effected 
the pure, unadulterated resuscitation of the Shakespearean 
spirit that Macready fostered, it was because he had not 
Macready’s starting-point ; but he did accomplish that which 
enabled the latter actor to attain the more final development. 

In this first season of his management he did not hesitate 
torevive Davenant and Dryden’s adaptation of“ The Tempest,” 
and that, too, when Lacy but recently had attempted to 
restore the true text to the stage. Garrick had just happily 
revived the genuine “Henry V.;” but he doubtless thought 
that with a comedy like this some degree of meretricious- 
ness was still necessary to success; and that he was right 
seems evident from the fact that no subsequent manager 
dared to make the change till Macready personated Prospero 
in 1812. The play without an operatic farrago is of such a 
character as demanded greater scenic and mechanic assis- 
tance than Garrick’s stage possessed, and it was probably to 


| make it fitter to keep up the generalattention of an audience 


that Dryden had given his copy the vulgar reduplication of 
ideas in a sister monster of Caliban, as the woman who had 
never seen a man. It is nevertheless true that Garrick 
began his managerial career with as good a proportion of 
plays in Shakespeare’s favor as Macready was in his day 
able to reach. Outof the thirty-five given during the winter, 
ten were Shakespeare’s, while of the performances probably 
nearly one-half were devoted to him. 

The new manager signalized the opening of his second 
season (1748-9) with what may allowably be called the creation 
of one of the since popular Shakespeartan parts, that of 
Benedick in “Much Ado.” The character had never been 
thought worthy of good acting before, but Garrick divined 
its comic power, and gave it two good months’ faithful 
study before he essayed it. It had indeed been played, 
though very rarely, and with no éclat, but Garrick made it 
the only part he played uninterruptedly to the close of his 
career, not omitting it a single season when he played at all, 
and during all this time it was never played at the other 
house till the year before Garrick’s retirement. This unin- 
terrupted run continued twenty-six seasons, only less by one 
than he gave Hamlet, though the tragedy covers all but one 
year of his professional life. He played it something overs 
hundred times, outnumbering his personations of every other 
character. 

This comedy had required few, if any, changes from the 
printer's text, but Garrick did not deem the tragedy which 
he next took in hand so completely fitted to his purpose. 


though he now prepared the play for Barry, then enjoying 
the reputation of being the best lover on the stage. This 
tragedy had hardly been better known of late than the 

















This was Romeo, a part he was destined to play himself, - 


comedy. It had been off the stage for nearly twenty years _ 
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when Theophilus Cibber revived it at the Haymarket in 
1744; but the hold it was destined to take upon the popular 
mind was not established till Garrick now gave it his atten. 


tion. He carefully revised it, and effected some changes 
which have been questioned peremptorily since, but, like 
Cibber’s “Richard,” for all that, they have kept the stage pretty 
faithfully. They deserve consideration, and, as we have 
already urged in a like connection, are only properly amen- 
able to the criticism of the pit instead of the closet. These 
changes were in two important points. First, all allusion 
to Romeo’s former love for Rosaline is suppressed, and he 
is introduced as Juliet’s lover from the beginning, and it is 
noteworthy that Goethe, in adapting it to the German stage, 
followed Garrick in this. Much that is shown by contrast 
of the two passions is undoubtedly lost, and the moralist 
will complain that the principle of retributive justice is 
obscured; but, on the other hand, the narrowing of the 
canvas and the painting out of a side vista, and the conse- 
quent concentration of interest, is a gain in the strictness of 
dramatic unity. Second, there was the radical change in 
the catastrophe. The reader will remember that, as Shake- 
speare wrote it, Romeo drinks the poison, and dies ignorant 
that Juliet’s vitality is but suspended. The change was in 
allowing her to wake before Romeo’s drugs work upon 
himself, to present the more terrible agony of a death he 
would now avoid; while Juliet, a spectator of it, completes 
her own destruction as in the original. It is held with a 
degree of plausibility that Shakespeare only intended to 
stir our pity, while Garrick affects us to horror; yet at the 
same time it must be admitted, if stage power is the object 
in view, Garrick’s plan better accomplishes it, whatever we 
may think of the sixty odd lines he was forced to add to 
the text. The original Italian novel has in fact just the 
turn Garrick gave, and Mrs. Lennox presumes that Shake- 
speare followed a poor version of it which had simplified 
the catastrophe ; or, again, it may be supposed that Shake- 
peare went to the poem of “ Romeus” instead of the novel, 
and there he found likewise the simpler rendering. It 
would be interesting to decide beyond peradventure on 
what ground Shakespeare depicted the catastrophe, whether 
by his dramatic sense of preference with the two schemes 
to choose from, or by taking merely what was offered him in 
the less complex situation, being ignorant of the other. 
But this decision is not probably to be reached. It were 
hazardous, certainly, to gainsay his judgment could we 
establish the former position; but in the uncertainty there 
is much weight of approval of Garrick’s scheme in the more 
frequent accordance given it. Indeed, Otway and Cibber, 
in their vamping of the play, had both followed it before 
him ; while it may well be thought there is something in the 
duplex character of the change which accords with some of 
Shakespeare’s own processes of development. In his 
comedies especially we see this inter-reflective- meaning. 
We know that in the “ Comedy of Errors” he added a pair 
of twin servants ‘to the twin brothers of Plautus only to 
confound the confusion; while at the same time Dryden has 
been much berated, as we have already remarked, for adding 
in “ The Tempest” a woman who had never seen a man to 
Shakespeare’s man who had never seen a woman. The 
reader will also recall that Benedick and Beatrice are each 
entrapped by the same snare, the one made to spring it 
upon the other. There is this sort of retributive justice, 
too, in some of the tragedies, as in “ Hamlet,” where the 
prince pays the penalty of his rashness in his mother’s 
chamber by falling beneath the baited point of Laertes, but 
not until the other had died by the very means he had used 
upon his victim. But all argument of this kind is of little 
use beside the greater evidence of the stage itself, where 
actor and spectator have always been better satisfied with 
the more involved catastrophe. There were at least seven 
editions of ,Garrick’s copy in his lifetime, and when the 
original plot was restored on the London boards in 1845, it 
had but a temporary run. When, two years later (1750-1), 
Barry went over to the rival house, and waged that memo- 
rable contest with Garrick for supremacy in Romeo, dis- 
tracting the town between the two houses, he still adhered 
to Garrick’s disposition of the closing scenes, for to abandon 
it he well knew would have given his rival too great a 
vantage-ground. 


Four seasons later, Garrick again maintained the right of 
manipulating Shakespeare, in his treatment of “The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream.” One cannot read this play 
without classing it apart from the usual Shakespearean heads 
of comedy, tragedy, and history. It might, in consideration 
of its triple interest, be called a dissolving masque. The 
thymes interspersed have an intonation that slips smoothly 
into recitative, and forebodes an operatic fashion for it in a 
musical age, as had been proved before Garrick’s day. There 
was abundant precedent for the alteration, which was in 
fact doubly necessary at this juncture, for Garrick felt the 
need of a novelty to make head against the attractions of 
the Italian opera. He had, in Smith, a pupil of Handel to 
assist him in this attempt to nationalize the lyrical drama. 
It is rather odd, it must be confessed, to see Shakespeare's 


An opera, too, played by an English band, 

Wrote in a language which you understand— 

I dare not say who wrote it—I could tell ye, 

To soften matters, Signor Shakespearelli ! 

This awkward drama (I confess the offense) 

Is guilty, too, of poetry and sense,” etc. 

Just the kind of satirical comment Garrick was anticipating, 
he might have seen partly expressed could he have looked 
over Walpole’s shoulder a few days later as he was writing 
to Bentley: “Garrick has produced a detestable English 
opera, which is crowded by all true lovers of their country. 
To make the opposition to the Italian operas, it is sung by 
some cast singers, two Italians and a French girl and the 
chapel boys, and to regale us with senseit is ‘The Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ which is forty times more nonsensical 
than the worst translation of any Italian opera book.” A 
little short of a hundred years before, old Pepys had pro- 
nounced this very piece “the most insipid, ridiculous play 
that ever I saw in my life,” and Walpole seems to prove 
that the gods still continued unpropitious to such busy 
item-mongers in the matter of poetic sense. There was 
something else, however, in Walpole’s memory. He had 
been foremost in the anti-Handel party in years gone by, 
and he had come to see the vituperative satire upon the 
great composer make no impression upon a fame that was 
worthy Garrick’s eulogy in his prologue on this occasion ; 
and Strawberry Hill never forgot a prejudice. We must 
look, however, somewhat closely at Garrick’s position in 
this matter before we fully understand it: 

Shakespeare had written the play before operas had 
cloyed the popular taste, when he could lead an audience 
by a mere sign. We have dwelt already on the greater 
scenic truth that an audience in Garrick’s day had become 
schooled to ; and in the case of a play appealing so distine- 
tively to the imagination as this, a stage realization would 
naturally debase its poetic sense. It would be violence to 
Shakespeare’s meaning and hazardous to his fame to present 
the play without some compensation for such a loss. This 
was naturally to be found in the lulling and sensuous 
accompaniment of music. Garrick thought thus to preserve 
its atmosphere, and, conscious of the dramatic insufficiency 
of some of its most splendid poetry, he omitted such rather 
than it should fall dead. This, then, we take to be Garrick’s 
position in venturing to meddle so destructively with this 
play. Of course there were those who said that what was 
not equally presentable on the stage as in the closet should 
have been let alone. He might have retorted as sensibly 
that what was better seen than read in Shakespeare the 
printers should let alone. Neither charge is of course 
sound. 

We shall have something farther to say inanother paper of 
Garrick’s relations to Shakespeare’s fame, as an actor and 
manager, before we reach that point of his career, at this 
moment of particular interest, the Stratford Jubilee, and 
hope thus to better understand that culminating demonstra- 
tion. 











REVIEWS. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION* 


S¢T\HE Schénberg-Cotta Family” is a narrative of the 

Lutheran Reformation. In all graphic delineation and 
interest of characters and events it is a bona-fide story—ro- 
mance, the reviewers might call it; but at the same time the 
plot is everywhere so subordinated to the development of 
principles and to historic record, itis more aptly named by the 
author “chronicles.” The form of chronicles gives scope 
for the exhibition of various sentiments, an opportunity to 
view facts and truths from different stand-points, and obvi- 
ates any little discrepancies that are likely to arise in like 
works between historic facts and fictitious plots. The 
story is founded upon an incident related in the “Life of 
Luther:” how good Dame Ursula Cotta, attracted by the 
lad’s voice and manners as he sang for charity along the 
streets of Eisenach, took him into her own household, and 
proved his ever fast friend. Luther’s friendship with this 
family continued through his life ; and it is this friendship 
that affords the occasion which the author has so admirably 
improved for weaving the thread of his life into a fictitious 
narrative. 

The plan of the story is simple. The chronicles are 
fragmentary, with breaks sometimes of years, and kept by 
several members of the family. They are, however, suffi- 
ciently consecutive and complete to stretch the family life 
for a period of years, embracing Luther's lifetime and 
whatever is swept into the current pr springs up along the 
margin of that. It is, ordinarily, a nice matter to make 
fictitious and historic characters mingle harmoniously in a 
work of this kind. But the author has shown no little tact 
and skill in his task. He has succeeded in infusing life and 
individuality into his creations to such a degree that no 
sense of incongruity is felt. Without displaying any 
special dramatic power, each has his marked characteristic 
or peculiar charm for the reader. One admires the courtly 





verse linked with the trombone, but we may listen to 
Garrick’s apology: 


* Excuse us first for foolishly supposing 
Your countrymen could please you in composing ; 


grandmother, “with her lovely white hair and her dark, 
bright eyes, so full of life and youth, they make one think 





* Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family, by two of themselves. M. W. 
Dodd, New York. 1864. 


of the fire on the hearth when the snow is on the roofs” 
with her strong sense always keeping watch over her 
benevolent heart, and her keen wit at war, or at least 
tilting with her deep religious sentiments. The conception 
of the mother is a most beautiful and truthful one, deli- 
cately, tenderly, yet distinctly delineated. We cannot do 
better than quote Else’s description in the opening chronicle: 
“Of the mother I cannot think of anything tosay. She is just 
the mother—our own dear, patient, loving little mother— 
unlike every one else in the world ; and yet it seems as if 
there were nothing to say about her by which one could 
make any one else understand what she is. Jt seems as if 
she were to other people (with reverence I say it) just what 
the blessed Mother of God is to the other saints. St. Catherine 
has her wheel and her crown, and St. Agnes her lamb and 
her palm, and St. Ursula her eleven thousand virgins; but 
Mary, the ever-blessed, has only the HolyChild. She is the 
blessed woman, the Holy Mother, and nothing else.” 

The writer of this description, the young girl Else, chief 
of the chroniclers, is a charming, natural, but by no means 
common character. She is the oldest daughter, the good 
fairy of the household, brave of heart, clear-eyed, with a 
ready helpful wisdom and a strong sense, equally keen in 
whatever direction it is turned, by its very practicalness 
disposing her to what to the credulity of the age seemed 
speculation. This character is excellently adapted to 
embody one marked phase of the wakeful, questioning spirit 
that ushered in the Reformation ; a hungering for the truth 
already ripened. In the midst of the darkest night there 
are always those who ‘watch for the morning;’ but in 
healthy, childlike natures wakeful eyes betoken the dawn. 
In fine contrast with this strong common-sense that cannot 
rest in unreason, is the lovely character of Eva, no less true 
though still more rare. Equally clear-sighted of the wrong, 
she is yet untroubled by it. Nomatter how rough or beset 
the way, her soul always rests at ease because it always 
rests on its wings. She is one of the ‘pure in heart’ who 
in everything ‘see God.’ The contrasting character of the 
two girls is revealed in Else’s account of Eva's entering the 
convent : 

“ And so Eva and Fritz are gone, the two religious ones of 
the family. They are gone into their separate convents to 
be made saints, and have left us all to struggle on in tho 
world without them-—wiih all that helped us to be less 
earthly taken from us. It seems to me as if a lovely picture 
of the Holy Mother had been removed from the dwelling- 
room since Eva has gone, and instead we have nothing left 
but family portraits, and paintings of common earthly things ; 
or as ifa window opening toward the stars had been covered 
by a low ceiling.” Else cannot be spared to be a saint, 
there are so many children in the home. She thinks if there 
had not been so many, she might have had time to be more 
religious, but as it is she cannot see what they would do at 
home if she were to have a vocation. When, through Dr. 
Luther, the truth comes to her mind, she counts it a special 
mercy, since she never had a vocation for the higher reli- 
gious life, to have found a religion “ which enables a poor 
everyday maiden in the world to love God and seck his 
blessing.” 

It will, doubtless, occur to many in reading this book 
that these sentiments anticipate the truths peculiar to Pro- 
testantism more clearly and fully than is quite natural to 
such foreshadowings. They seem to stand in the light of 
the present day back-reflected upon them. This is almost 
necessarily so. Perhaps it is not even desirable that it 
should have been avoided. The questionings, the doubts, 
the wants, were all present in vivid reality, else the message 
could not have met the reception it did ; and, if they were ill 
defined and vague in expression, it may not be amiss to have 
after-light turned upon them. 

All the characters of the story are distinctly drawn and 
well sustained. There is enough of variety in them to 
exemplify the varied working of the new principles in dif- 
ferent minds and circumstances. The main interest of the 
narrative, of course, centers in the great Reformer. And the 
manner in which this is brought about constitutes, it seems 
to us, the chief excellence of the book. We have, indeed, 
nearly a complete life, from the time when the “ clear, high, 
ringing voice” and civil manners of the lad drew the atten- 
tion and won the heart of the good Dame Ursula, till that 
mortal frame, which “ the devil had so shamefully misused,” 
yet which had done such valiant service in the cause of God, 
was laid by to “wait for the day of redemption,” that 
“morning of spring.” His own recorded words are em- 
ployed to a very considerable extent throughout, imparting @ 
richness and vitality to the biography—if we may call it so— 
while through the medium of family intimacy ahd friendship 
we obtain a familiar and delightful acquaintance with the 
more gentle, more tender side of that great, fierynature. As 
a boy, Else writes of him : “He has such a voice, and is so 
religious, and yet so merry withal;” and then adds: “and 
yet, on the whole, I think he is rather grave, and often he 
looks very thoughtful and even melancholy. His merriment 
does not seem to be so much from carelessness as from 
earnestness of heart, so that whether he is telling a story 
to the little ones; or singing a lively song; his whole heartis 
in it~in his play as well as in his work.” 





Fritz, his fellow-student in the university, thus describes 
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his concentration and impetuosity: “ But it is in debate he 
most excels. . .. I do not think he is often perplexed by 
seeing too much of the other side of a disputed question. 
He holds the one truth he is contending for, and he sees the 
one point he is aiming at,and at that he charges with a 
force compounded of the ponderous weight of his will and 
the electric velocity of his thoughts, crushing whatever comes 
in his way, scattering whatever escapes right and left, and 
never heeding how the scattered forces may reunite and 
form in his rear. He knows that if he only turns on them 
in a moment they will disperse again.” 

And again he writes: “His nature is so reverent in spite 
of all the courage of his character, I think he would dare 
or suffer anything for what he believed trve ; but he cannot 
bear to have the poorest fragment of what he holds sacred 
trifled with or played with as a mere feat of intellectual 
gymnastics.” 

The young student writes home proud letters about his 
friend Martin Luther; of how famous he is already in the 
university, and what brilliant expectations the professors 
have formed for his career as an advocate. And Else, at 
home, finds it difficult to imagine this ; “he looked so much 
like any one else, and we are all so completely at home with 
him, and he talks in such a simple, familiar way to us all.” 
Shortly Fritz records that “Martin Luther is full of a new 
book he has discovered in the university library,” a “Latin 
Bible which he had never seen before in his life.” Soon 
foliows the news of the whole university’s being thrown into 
consternation, for “ Martin Luther has decided on becoming 
a monk.” The characteristic suddenness and boldness with 
which Luther announced his determination to his fellow- 
students on the eve of his departure, at the close of a 
merry evening of feasting and singing in his rooms, is 
graphically pictured, and so is also its effect upon his fel- 
lows. Fritz, too, becomes a monk. He is after a time ap- 
pointed companion to Brother Martin, who already begins 
to take a leading place among the Augustinians, on a pil- 
grimage to Rome. This journey affords an occasion for 
introducing much of Luther’s own words. The author has 
well taken advantage of this his opportunity, and accordingly 
this part of the volume is peculiarly rich and dear. 

Else describes the great day at Wittenberg when Friar 
Martin Luther is made Doctor of Divinity, when “he swore 
vigorously to defend evangelical truth.” “Dr. Luther swore,” 
she says, “as if he were a knight of olden times, vowing to 
risk life and limb in some sacred cause. To me, who could 
not understand the words, his manner was more that of a 
warrior swearing on his sword than of a Doctor of Divin- 
ity.” 

The events of the times are brought along in the course 
of the story with so much ease and naturalness that the 
reader is made to sympathize with the indefinable feeling 
of suspense and expectation that precedes the final rupture. 
The variety of opinion with which the memorable Theses 
were received by different minds is well portrayed. Some 
rejoice in them, as words they had been “ longing to hear for 
years ;” others express wonder that people should make 
such a stir about them, since they had nothing more than all 
honest men had thought for years. Else exclaims, “ Dr. 
Luther says no more than so many of us think!” “True,” 
replies Gottfried, “but to know how to say what other 
people only think, is what makes men poets and sages ; 
and to dare to say what others only dare to think, makes men 
martyrs or reformers or both.” The mother is not satisfied ; 
she likes what Dr. Luther says, but she is afraid what“ Aunt 
Agnes might think of it” (Aunt Agnes had a vocation and 
became a nun); she thinks “he speaks too violently some- 
times ;” she is “convinced that in their hearts all good 
people mean the same,” only she is afraid, in the heat of dis- 
cussion, “every one will go farther than any one intends, and 
so there will be a great deal of bad feeling.” 

But whoever found fault, and with whatever reason, 
Luther was still the soul, so far as it was human, of the new 
life that was stirring alike in Augustinian convents, in elec- 
toral castles, and in the homes of the people. During his 
absence at one time, Else writes: “The Archdeacon Carl- 
stadt is full of fire, and Dr. Melancthon full of light ; and 
many good wise men are left. But Dr. Luther seemed the 
heart and soul of all. Others might say wise things, and he 
might say things others would be too wise to say ; but it is 
through Dr. Luther’s heart that God has revealed his heart 
and his word to thousands in our country, and no one can 
ever be to us what he is. Day and night we pray for his 
safety.” 

There are a few tender home scenes (doubtless all that 
could be gathered) to give us glimpses into the social life 
of this Great-Heart of the church; where he teaches his 
little Hanschen, or weeps beside the body of his “most dear 
child Magdalen,” “till an indignant horror against death 
softens his tears ;” his precious, familiar talks in his garden 
—for he was wont to declare that ‘God wrote his Gospel, 
not in the Bible alone, but in trees, and fiowers, and clouds, 
and stars”"—so that to Mistress Luther that “little garden 
became like an illuminated Gospel and Psalter.” These 
things are brought before the reader ; and something, too, 
of that wonderful sympathy with dumb animals, with little 
children, especially the “poor maidenkind,” and a few of 
his letters. Some of these are “ to the saintly, anxious lady. 





Katharin Lutherin, Doctorin Tulsdorferin at Wittenberg,” 
“his gracious, dear wife”’—rare letters, overflowing with 
humor and pathos such as never takes root in any but the 
strongest, deepest natures. 

Catherine von Bora does not figure prominently in the 
story, probably because there is but little authentic re- 
corded of her in history. It is one of the merits of the book 
that the author seems in every instance to avoid drawing 
upon imagination to supply the defects of genuine biography. 
There is, therefore, no confusion of the historic and the fic- 
titious, and a double value accrues to each. In Eva’s 
chronicle, however, we find a living description of the young 
lady as one of the “nine nuns.” Eva writes : “ Among the 
noblest of these is Catherine von Bora, a young nun about 
twenty years of age. There is such truth in her full, dark 
eyes, which look so kindly and frankly into mine, and such 
character in her firmly closed mouth. She declines learn- 
ing Latin, and has not much taste for learned books ; but 
she has much clear practical good sense, and she, with many 
others, delights greatly in Dr. Luther’s writings. They say 
they are not books, they are a living voice.” Melancthon, 
too, and, more at length, Erasmus, is sketched with a graphic 
pen. 

As we have said before, the characteristic virtue of the 
work is its unity of design, the completeness with which 
this is carried out, and the ease with which all the details 
are bent into one channel. This purpose is to exhibit the 
vital principles and defects of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as they would present themselves under various conditions 
and to dissimilar minds; how naturally, as it were in the 
providence of God like the spring-time of the outer world, 
the principle of life, long fostered and repressed, burst 
forth at once into a thousand diverse forms of beauty. All 
this is unfolded in the course of the narrative so quietly 
and happily that nothing seems wanting and nothing out of 
place in the progress of the story. Graceful simplicity of 
style, and a total absence of anything like extravagance of 
language or harshness of feeling, are no unimportant charms 
of the book. There are many passages of power and beauty 
which we should be glad to quote did our limits permit. 
Some half-dozen of the fine old Latin hymns are to be found 
upon these pages, usually accompanied by a good English 
version. In the translation of the beautiful Easter hymn, 
“ Plaudite Celi,” the author has been remarkably felicitous: 

We believe this is a book to be welcomed by the church. 
Its direct influence is to freshen the piety of the elder,andto 
simplify and strengthen youthful notions of religion, by 
bringing the easy-flowing piety of the present, with its 
constant tendency to crust over, into sympathy with a time 
when great truths were glowing with their first newly 
opened luster. Incidentally the book will be likely to do a 
good work, in suggesting to many to make themselves more 
familiar with the history of the Great Reformation. 


VERY HARD CASH* 

HE novels of Charles Reade are all written with a purpose. 
They are directed against some error either of thought 
or action. They set out with some particular proposition, 
the truth or the untruth of which they try to prove by the 
arguments of fact and experience. Besides this, they afford 
their author a convenient means of expressing his opinion 
on any subject, be it art or literature or business. They are 
thus always instructive and entertaining. One of his earliest, 
“Christie Johnstone,” was directed at that love for the past 
and depreciation of the present, in its lately universal and 
even now prevalent form of an extreme admiration of the 
middle ages. In “Christie Johnstone” it was shown that the 
present can equal those times of chivalry in fair and heroic 
actions, while medievalism in art was also touched on. The 
completion of the argument is given in “The Cloister and 
The Hearth,” where the writer undertakes to show how the 
middle ages were inferior, or at least not superior, to the 
present. “White Lies,” and “ Love me little, Love me long,” 
are also devoted to the illustration of moral and practical 
truths. But not content with unequivocal success in this 
kind of novel writing, Mr. Reade has in two instances at- 
tempted another though nearly related kind. He has 
endeavored to reform abuses in action as well as in thought. 

He has become a practical man. 

In our day literature in general tends to develop itself in 
two ways—in journals or newspapers, and in novels. Never 
were so many novels read and never so many written as now, 
and never did they bear such a proportion to the rest of the 
publications of the time. . Penetrating everywhere, and read 
by everybody, they have been made, what their form easily 
enabled them to become, of great practical use. Ideas on 
almost any subject are now conveyed to more readers, and 
often in a more impressive way, by this agency than by any 
other. Novels are written now to advance the interests of 
a religious sect, and also to procure the success of politi- 
cal parties and measures. And one of the most useful 
purposes, though at the same time most difficult of execu- 
tion, to which novels are now put is the reformation of a prac- 
tical wrong and the correction of an abuse. A mere plain 
statement of facts, if interwoven with an interesting plot and 











* Very Hard Cash, a novel by Charles Reade. NewYork Harper Brothers. 
1864. pp. 258. 





with agreeable characters, cannot fail of reaching more 
readers, and of making an impression deeper and more effec- 
tive for good, than the most cogent and convincing arguments 
inany other form. Many of the works of Dickens, and “ Les 
Miserables” of Hugo, immediately suggest themselves as 
prominent examples of such novels. But in proportion to 
the advantages derived from such works is the difficulty of 
their execution. It is no easy thing to write anovelof such 
a kind which will be perfect as a work of art. 

Mr. Reade, we said, has tried this style of novel, but with 
only moderate success. “Never too late ‘to mend” was 
written to show the abuses of prison discipline. But while 
the prison life was depicted with great fidelity in most strik- 
ing colors, the unity of the book was destroyed. It was 
only one long episode, occupying indeed nearly one-half the 
book, for as far as the story was concerned it might have 
been condensed into one page. It was a tolerably good 
story, bound with an excellent tract on the management of 
prisons and treatment of criminals. " 

In “Very Hard Cash” the author has succeeded better. 
The subject, which is the abuses existing in private lunatic 
asylums, is an essential part of the plot, and in that respect 
leaves nothing to be desired. It is to be noticed as a little 
singular, that, besides the one character who is accused of 
being insane, no less than three of the other principal 
characters actually become crazy in the progress of the 
story. 

“Very Hard Cash” is a chapter out of the married life of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dodd, whose courtship was given usin “ Love 
me little, Love me long.” It is always pleasant to come in 
this way upon characters in whom we have previously become 
interested. In reading sucha book we always seem to meet 
old friends and renew old acquaintances. Such a thread of 
connection runs through Thackeray’s novels, and through 
most of Balzac’s. Even though the principal personages in 
each story are quite different, yet, if there are even some 
minor characters common to each, it reminds us more of 
real life, where two persons seldom meet without finding that 
they have some common acquaintance, and shows us how 
different and singular may be the private histories of one 
man’s acquaintances. It is, then, a pleasure for us to meet 
again Lucy Dodd and Mr. Hardy, eventhough they are much 
changed since we saw them first. 

This book displays all of Mr. Reade’s faults and excellen- 
ces. Itis written in that same nervous, forcible, and even start- 
ling style which has distinguished his former productions. 
It is marked by many of those little peculiarities which are 
distinguishing traits of all Mr. Reade’s books. There are 
many little turns of expression and even ideas which are 
repeated in every work. We have noticed particularly that 
the author nearly always remarks, on the subject of music, 
that those who truly love it, have it in their hearts and 
not in their hands, can always play and sing from memory, 
and are not confined to notes. Mr. Reade’s novels are 
stories of action rather than sentiment, and are intended to 
be dramatic. The scenery, however, is merely indicated. 
No little details of place and locality are given, which, 
though not always so particularly interesting in themselves, 
yet deepen the impression made by the book, and make the 
story seem more real. We don’t go into real houses and 
travel on actual roads, as we always do in Balzac’s stories, but 
only go into places which are called houses and fields, but, as 
far as we know, may be anything else. All these minute de- 
scriptions of circumstance aid us in the conception of char- 
acter, and especially in the realization of the story. 

In another respect. Mr. Reade’s stories fail of that realiza- 
tion which should be their aim. They always show too 
plainly Mr. Reade. We do not see the story going on 
before us, but are having it told us. AJl the characters 
bear the impress of the narrator. The novelist attempts to 
give usa picture of nature. But as we look through his 
camera everything appears a little discolored and distorted 
by the imperfections of the glass. It is seldom that we 
hear the characters speak, but usually Charles Reade’s voice 
through their mask. His own individuality is so marked 
that his characters all share it. In this way none of the 
personages in his novels seem to us to be real people that we 
have met and known, but only people that we have heard 
about. In this book, Mrs. Dodd is by no means the Lucy 
Fountain that we knew before. Changes have been made 
in her character which years could not produce. With her 
calmness and coldness we do not recognize that lively girl 
who ran a pin into her horse to keen off a lover just about 
to propose. As we liked her before, so we do not like her 
now. 

The character of David Dodd is very badly drawn. Here 
we have a person who had the education and all the in- 
stincts of agentleman. Accustomed to elegant society, and 
fond of reading and reflection, he yet uses continually the 
mostatrocious sort of sea-slang. He cannot speak ofthe most 
common operations of life without investing them with the 
character of the maneuvers ofa ship. If he turns, he must 
“tack ;” if he goes in front of a person, “he crosses their 
bows and leaves them astern,” and so on ad nauseam. Of 
course a person, in seeking for ima ges and metaphors, would 
naturally draw them easiest from his own profession, but 
not to such an extent as to seem incapable of using ordinary 
language.j We have seen sailors{both in the naval and mer- 
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chant service, who were also gentlemen, and we have rarely 
found them using such language. In fact, we generally 
would never have known from their manner of speech what 
manner of men they were. David Dodd is evidently drawn 
from no real sailor. He is only that traditional sailor who 
has been handed down from the novels of a previous gener- 
ation, when admirals were not supposed to speak without 
uttering the terrible oath of “shiver my timbers.” It is no 
wonder that, with such a husband, Mrs. Dodd manifested 
that strong enmity to slang that so characterized her later 
life. 

Another example of a conventional character is Joshua 
Fullalove, the Yankee traveler. This is just such a Yankee 
as aman with no acquaintance with the American character, 
except that derived from comic newspapers and low thea- 
ters, would create. It is that same character which is 
usually given to an American on the English stage. Mr. 
Fullalove is an inventor of some education, yet with a pro- 
punciation which we defy any one to find even in the most 
secluded districts of Maine. He is, of course, of a very 
roving disposition. He travels in all parts of the world, and 
everywhere exercises his inventive genius and makes 
money. When the ship lost its rudder ina severe storm, he 
made a new one, as did one of his countrymen for the Great 
Eastern. His sagacity, quickness, and presence of mind 
never failed in any emergency. But is it not a little stretch 
of the truth or its semblance to make even a Yankee carry 
in his pocket, like a burglar, a jimmy, with which to open a 
door? Mr. Fullalove has a negro servant, on whom he is 
endeavoring to put in practice a favorite theory with regard 
to the elevation of the African race. The negro, however. 
is incorrigible. His ignoble behavior in blacking other 
people’s boots often excited reflections such as these in 
his master’s mind : 


“ Darn the critter ; he’s fixed my flint eternally. NowI cave. I 
swan to man I may just hang up my fiddle: for this darkey’s too 
hard a row to hoe ”’ ete. 

And subsequently, in giving evidence in an English court, 
he says : 

“Counselor, when I’m treated polite I’m ile, but rile me and 
raise my dander I’m thunder stuffed with pison. I have under- 
taken to educate this yar darkey, and I’m bound to raise him to 
the Eu-ropean model. So I said to him, coming over Westminster 
Bridge, now there’s a store hyar where they sell a very extraor- 
dinary Fixin; and it’s called Justice; they sell it tarnation dear ; 
but prime.” 

This is the kind of talk Mr. Reade would have it understood 
we use here. As to it we only say farther, that yar is a 
word or sound peculiar to Southern negroes, and that he 
has missed one great characteristic of the Yankee dialect, J 
guess, which he never uses, but always I reckon. 

There is one personage in the book that stands out promi- 
nently, Dr. Sampson. He isa medical reformer. As such, his 
character is strongly marked, although his peculiarity of lan- 
guage produces almost as deep an impression as his peculiari- 
ties of manner and of theory. The doctor’s remarks on the 
existing practice of medicine contain much that is true and 
good, and are always very amusing, or would be if they were 
not often tedious. He talks frequently at so great length as 
to overflow the text into the margin and notes. 

The other characters, with the exception of Julia, who is 
quite a natural girl, are all mere nonentities. They are the 
puppets who act the mimic drama, but have no reality or 
life. Yet, though it is a mere story, not acted but told, it is 
a story pretty well told. The very hard cash and its owner 
met with a great number of improbable mishaps, but they 
are related with such spirit that we are inclined to forgive 
the prolixity of narration and the exaggeration of adven- 
ture. Mr. Reade has outdone himself here in this respect, 
unless, indeed, we except “The Cloister and the Hearth.” 
But this is a much better book than that. That was a picture 
of the middle ages well painted in vivid colors, but, as we 
believe, false in many points, and certainly often displeasing 
and disagreeable. 

The life in the lunatic asylums is set forth with much 
more minuteness than is usual to the author. It is therefore 
startling inits reality,and awakens the mind to the existence 
of wrongs that were hardly dreamed of. 

But we think Mr. Reade does better in the lesser matters 
than in those where he endeavors to throw a great deal of in- 
terest and excitement. The fight with the pirates, for example, 
is not lifelike ; there is no real aciion or fervor or excitement 
in it. Itdoes not begin to compare with the other incidents 
of the voyage, or even with the shipwreck. In this, as in 
all his other novels, there are little bits that can be picked 
out here and there, curt generalizations of facts, brief epi- 
tomes of philosophy, and bright thoughts which are real 
gems, and half of which would be sufficient stock in trade 
for the whole writings of ordinary men. But the great 
trouble is, they are obscured by the setting. It is too hard 
to get at these choice bits. The meat is sweet, but the shell 

is hard and the rind is bitter. 

In some respects, Mr. Reade has conformed more than 
usual to the rules of good taste which govern novel-writing. 
He has generally obeyed the laws of punctuation—or is 
that owing to the American printer? Hitherto he seems to 
have had and put in practice a theory of his own on the 
subject. But Mr. Reade has always in his hooks brought 
some other art than print to his aid. It is proper for geo- 


graphies to have maps, and for geometries to have diagrams; 
they could scarcely be understood without. But a novel 
is a work of imaginative literature, and as such should be 
intelligible by the aid of language only. Itis on the same 
footing as poetry. Being addressed to the imagination, it 
should make itself clear to the mind without extraneous 
assistance. Pictures are clearly not necessary, although 
allowable. They are allowable, not as making anything 
more clear to the mind, but only as representations of what 
we have already conceived and understood. It is therefore, 
we think, very unartistic to say “the parties were in this 
position,” and then give an engraving, or to refer in the text 
to a cut for a fuller explanation, thus making the picture 
not an illustration but a part of the story ; as is done in this 
book on page 249, where Skinner’s finger is said to have 
“opened and let out this,” and then follows a wood-cut of 
the receipt. So with music. If one of the characters sings 
a song which is familiar to us, its name will suggest the 
melody, but otherwise let fancy have play. Some things 
must be left to the imagination. If a young lady plays a 
sonata, we don’t want the sonata given. We do not wish to 
have a dozen pages of musical notation, as in Christie 
Johnstone, to tell us that a gentleman played trash on the 
violin; nor do we care to have the music given of the catch 
which the sailors sing while raising the anchor or hauling 
a rope, as is done here. Nor in anyother way should sound 
be represented to the eye. There is no sense and no taste 
in printing what is spoken loudly in large capitals, and a 
whisper in the smallest italics. Such things only divert us 
from the proposed end. This book is more free from such 
things than some of its predecessors, where almost every 
variation from the ordinary tone of voice is indicated by 
different type. On the same principle, every different voice 
should be indicated by a different style of letter. An old 
man’s speech might be printed in German text, a woman’s 
in full round Roman letter, while a girl’s might be printed 
in red and a boy’s in blue. But we don’t want a book to be 
symbolical inthis way. And then there is one thing im- 
possible: How would a smell be represented ? 

And why does the author so maltreat the English lan- 
guage? A man who is supported by literature ought at 
least do nothing against its interests. Novels written in 
good English are quite as entertaining and expressive and 
humorous as if written in bad English. Of course, license 
is allowed to the characters in the book to talk as they 
please; but when the author speaks himself, let him confine 
himself to ordinary language, and not invent ridiculous new 
words, which only disfigure his book and have a bad in- 
fluence on the speech of his readers. Joshua Fullalove 
might say “catawumptiousest,” but if Mr. Reade meant to 
say that mountains have before now brought forth mice, 
why did he not say it, and not “parturient mountains had 
ere then produced muscipular abortions ?” 

It is difficult to express a concise opinion of this book. 
We like it, and at the same time we are disappointed and 
displeased with it. We are sorry to see that Mr. Reade’s 
wrifings do not improve, and that, while this book has 
enough watter for three, it is in no sense equal to either of 
his earliest novels, “Peg Woffington” or “Christie John- 
stone.” As an argument in favor of a stricter liability and 
better management of madhouses, it is excellent; as a novel, 
it is artistically defective. 





NAPOLEON AS THE BEAST* 
HE Book of Revelations has been the subject of innu- 
merable disputes and disquisitions—a bone of theolo- 
gical contention for centuries. But in spite of all the 
learning and talent brought to bear upon its mysteries, they 
have never yet been satisfactorily interpreted. It remains 
to the present day an inspired allegory without a key. 
Religious prejudices and sectarian bitterness have entered 
largely into the various attempts to elucidate its prophecies, 
and the fact that the commentators have more than a hun- 
dred times disappointed the world by their misfakes as to 
the time of its destruction, naturally renders the public dis- 
trustful of every new date assigned by polemics for that 
grand catastrophe. They have cried “ wolf” so often, that 
if “the beast” was actually in the fold at the present time, 
it would be next to impossible to make the sheep believe 
it. No system of measurement applied to the “years,” 
“days,” “times,” and “ half times,” of Holy Writ, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the period of the second advent of 
the Saviour, has so far proved accurate, and the great mass 
of the Christian world has settled down in the belief that 
the great day which God has expressly declared to be be- 
yond human ken cannot be fixed by any minister of the 
Gospel. 

The Reverend M. Baxter, late missionary of the Episco- 
pal Church, at Onondaga, Canada West, thinks otherwise, it 
seems, and has written a book with the design of showing 
that Louis Napoleon is the final Beast or personal Antichrist ; 
that within seven or eight years from the present time, with 
the help of the pope, he will have accomplished the diaboli- 
cal mission assigned to the last Antichrist in Revelations, 
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and that he will then perish by the descent of Christ 
at the battle of Armageddon. The beginning of the 
end is to be looked for this year or in 1865 at the 
very latest. According to Mr. Baxter’s history and 
chronology of the world’s brief future, Louis Napoleon is 
almost immediately to make a covenant with the Jews, 
whereby the “ancient people” are to be regathered in Jerusa- 
lem. In two years and from four to six weeks after the 
date of the covenant, the perfected Christians (or “ wise 
virgins ”) are to be caught up alive into the air by the 
Saviour, and the deceased saintsrevivedand glorified. Then 
is to commence the Great Tribulation, during which the 
tremendous physical phenomena described in Revelations 
are to take place. There is to be war in heaven, resulting 
in the expulsion of Satan and his legions from the air to the 
earth, upon which they are to take their abode for two years 
and eleven months (Mr. Baxter is very exact in his chro- 
nology) and add to the general horror and confusion. About 
that time Louis Napoleon, with the help of the pope and the 
devil, is to declare himself God, to have his image erected 
at Jerusalem to be worshiped by the mauvais sujets who may 
believe or profess to believe in him (the same being a 
majority of the earth’s inhabitants), and to subjugate “ Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, Greece, Egypt, Turkey, 
and most probably Tripoli and Tunis.” In this way he is to 
acquire universal empire within three and a half years from 
the signing of the covenant with the Jews, which, as we 
have said, is appointed to take place this year or next, with- 
out fail. The remainder of the time, until the grand finale 
in 1871-2, is to be devoted to the slaughter of a large por- 
tion of mankind in “the Armageddon war,” and marked by 
a variety of supernatural casualties. In 1871 or 1872 the 
whole series of horrors is to culminate in the terrific battle 
of Armageddon, at which the careers of the Louis Napoleon, 
Pio Nono, and the Father of Evil are to be violently concluded 
together. Immediately thereafter the second translation of 
living saints will be effected, and the millennium, or reign of 
Christ and the saints on earth for a thousand years, will begin. 

This is Mr. Baxter’s programme in the rough, and it must 
be confessed that he displays wonderful ingenuity and con- 
siderable learning and research in endeavoring to establish 
his positions. Other divines, however, as learned and as 
ingenious as he, have fixed dates in the past for the occur- 
rence of the events which seem to him so close at hand, and 
as they all missed a figure somewhere, let us hope that his 
calculations may prove fallacious. To err is human. The 
Scripture assures us that the time of the end is God’s secret, 
impenetrable to man. and we cannot believe that the Eternal 
has falsified the language of inspiration for the purpose of 
taking Mr. Baxter, or any other. creature of the dust, into 
his confidence. 

The reverend missionary’s programme, fearful as it is, has 
some consolatory features. If the events which he foretells 
with so much precision should follow each other in the 
sequence he has allotted to them, we shall at least have fair 
warning of the catastrophe. As soon as Louis Napoleon 
shall have made his covenant with the Hebrews, and the 
Temple shall have been rebuilt, we may begin to believe 
that there is something in Mr. Baxter’s theory. If the “per- 
sonal Antichrist of France” shall then proceed to call himsel f 
(tod, with the concurrence of Pio Nono, and to put his mark 
on the foreheads of the people, we shall then, of course, feel 
certain that the clerical alarmist is right, and advise people 
to govern themselves accordingly. Pending the “ begin- 
ning of the end,” however, we prefer to class him with 
Father Miller and other exploded prophets of the same kil, 
ney. There is one pleasant reflection in the premises. The 
world will not be long kept in suspense. The curtain will 
rise on the first act of the tragedy in a few months, if Mr. 
Baxter is correct in his arithmetic and logic ; and if it does 
not so rise, we may fairly conclude that the performance is 
indefinitely postponed. Falsus in uno. falsus in omne. Let 
us keep a bright look-out, therefore, for the French empe- 
ror’s “covenant with the Jews,” and their restoration as a 
nation during the present year or in 1865. 

One of the “smartest” bits of special pleading in the 
book is an attempt to prove that the names“ Napoleon ” and 
“ Apollyon” are the same thing in Greek. He cites the lex- 
icon to Bohn’s Greek Testament to prove that the Greek 
verb signifying Apollyon (I destroy) is, in English, Apoleon— 
“a word” says our author, “ precisely identical with Napo- 
leon, excepting the first letter N, nor can this trivial differ- 
ence (as is the opinion of the Rev. Dr. Croly, who maintains 
the identity of the two words) be deemed of the slightest 
importance.” “Every sensible person,” he remarks in an- 
other place, “can see that Napoleon and Appolyon are sub- 
stantially the same words.” ~Not being a “ sensible person,” 
probably, we confess our inability to “see it.” If we recol- 
lect aright, when Napoleon the First was thought to be the 
“personal Antichrist "—some fifty odd years ago—precisely 
the same line of argument was relied upon to prove that 
theory as is now adopted by Mr. Baxter for the purpose 
of showing that the nephew of his uncle is the veritable 
“ Man of Sin.” 

We hope Louis Napoleon will read the book. It may do 
him good. Ten to one he has no idea what a “ Beast” he is. 
The volume is ornamented with many seven-headed pictures 





of him which are not at all flattering. °§ 
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EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
I. 


Tue thirty-ninth annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, now open to the public, fairly represents the present 
condition. of American art. There are pictures on the walls that 
ought to serve as epitaphs, for they indicate that the painter is 
dead in the living art of to-day. There are pictures in the collec- 
tion which exist as splendid proofs of a supreme and magnificent 
power ; there are pictures which are prophecies. Which confirm 
reputation; which exhibit great power; which promise a worthy 
future ?—are questions on which few will agree. We cannot do 
more than express our own conviction. Not being committed to 
ask for the development of one truth to the exclusion of others, 
we are not called to break the bones and suck the marrow 
of precious but unsustained reputations. Criticism, which is 
committed to express limitations and ignore merits, overreaches 

 ftself; and if poetic justice obtained, the critic guilty of such 
would roil from his unhurt victim like the disgusting blue flies 
that fasten on cattle and fall from them sated but also mortally 
poisoned. “But, though the artist can object to criticism which is 
merely the expression of antagonism, he must not flatter himself 
that the critic is called to accept his works as so many letters of 
recommendation. Pictures are not letters of recommendation 
except they please or interest us. If they publish the truth that 
the artist is imprisoned in a constitutional mediocrity, the critic 
is justified in his effort to demolish and make room for better men. 
The exhibition of the Academy of Design offers works that make 
us most sensitive to the characteristics of talent and genius. It 
is therefore remarkable. It interests us, because it contains art 
that is more than an invitation. We discover works which place 
us face to face with the painter’s mind and soul. And this is the 
value of art—that it reveals a man and publishes his relation 
with certain facts of nature gnd of life. Every line in a picture 
is representative of the thought that gave it birth, and every gen- 
uine picture is a confidence, an expression of the inner life, which 
we ought to cherish and reverence. What we must hail with 
recognition in the present exhibition are the signs of advance 
from younger and unknown men, and in paths that have in all 
ages led to the best art; also the remarkable works of three of 
our foremost landscape painters. Though this exhibition is defi- 
cient in pictures from honored names—though it contains much 
worthless and idiotic work, it offers a few pictures which are 
sufficient to vindicate American art and confirm our belief that it 
has men to illustrate it who have attained, and others who are in 
the path of a progressive and comprehensive career. In our 
review of pictures at the Academy Exhibition, we propose to 
write of none but the noticeable. The character of most of the 
pictures on exhibition would suffer dreadfully from criticism, and 
the criticism would be more likely to hurt than help. Some 
painters, unconfirmed in art, like some plants, need to be let 
alone. Time and its inevitable but gentle processes of change 
and growth either commits them to obscurity or forms them for 
worthy effort. We shall charitably forget them, and consider the 
value and meaning of a few of the most representative pictures. 
There are five remarkable landscapes in the collection, and each 
are the direct and unaffected result of love and study of nature. 
We will write of two landscapes by Gifford, one by McEntee, one 
by Whittredge, one by C..C. Griswold—a painter who has given 
with truth and simplicity a phase of winter that is new in art. 
There are two new names among the figure painters worthy of 
honorable mention—Miss Conant and E. F. Andrews. 


Miss Conant has expressed in the picture called “‘ The Seam- 
stress,” No. 202, complete weariness of body, and a depression of 
soul that is tragic. We withhold criticism to write words of recog- 
nition. The face of the girl is a successful piece of expression 
We hope, because of the pathetic and deeply felt sentiment of 
Miss Conant’s picture, that she will study form with closeness 
and severity, for only so can she produce good work. The present 
example is fall of promise. 

Mr. Anprews’s picture of a ‘“Blacksmith’s Shop” is a more 
difficult subject to hancle, and in many parts the artist has shown 
himself to be equal to its requirements. It shows careful and com- 
plete study of particulars, and a remarkable appreciation of and 
conscientioasness in delineating character. It also exhibits power 
to catch transient expressions of the human face. Even the horse, 
though badly drawn, is admirable in action and expression. The 
story is well told, and the picture crowded with evidence of faith- 
ful study of nature. But it indicates incompleteness and awk- 


put in words. As a painting, it is much better than the 
“Sphinx.” It is rich in color and solid in style. But it has 
nothing in its execution which would satisfy a realist. It has no 
passage of imitative truth, unless it be a portion of the serpent— 
which looks as if studied from an eel—and the lazy waves break- 
ing on the distant shore. We do not write this as an objection, 
but as a fact. Mr. Vedder is at liberty to choose between realism 
and suggestion in the treatment of imaginative subjects. His pic- 
tures have a value as expression which few imitative pictures can 
claim. They express moral and intellectual moods. And it is as 
such that we shall criticise his latest work. 
Mr. Vedder represents a huge, slimy monster, lying coil upon 
coil under a midday sun, looking over a calm beautiful expanse 
of sea, with cold, malignant, unsleeping eye. A huge monster, 
motionless, torpid, yet self-conscious, overlooking the fair expanse 
of nature like an incarnate evil, waiting and defiant in its very 
calm. The contrast between the black loathsomeness of this un- 
sleeping monster and the fair and taintless heavens and the beau- 
tiful expanse of ocean is most significant. We take this picture 
to be a symbol of the serene purity of a soul threatened or sub- 
jected to a horrible evil. The serpent lying there with its sleep- 
less eye is like an affront to faith, to virtue, to love. It is the evil 
of a man’s life. As that hideous monster appropriates all the 
fairness of the magnificent bosom of nature, so moral disorder com- 
municates itself to all the goodness within its influence. This 
serpent paralyzes effort by its very unsightliness. The blinding 
light, the blue water, the sad absence of all life, the pitiless silence, 
the parched sand, the slimy, ignoble monster supreme over all! 
This is the picture. How terrible! how affronting! Incarnate 
evil, malignant, inhuman! How horrible to touch that black 
body, how loathsome, how inexpressibly terrible and hopeless to 
have that eye fastened on one’s soul! That monster is sin. It is 
the symbol of evil. To be haunted by such an image, what suffer- 
ing! To express it, what relief! We fancy Mr. Vedder 
must have felt as if a nightmare had been dissipated when he 
completed that picture. Or is it, indeed, less to the artist than to 
the spectator ? It blights, it magnetizes to destroy. We fancy it 
the material sign of influences that range through lives scorched 
by tropic passions. Our criticism is constantly merging into in- 
terpretation. It is best so. It is of no consequence how Mr. Ved- 
der’s work is executed if it dominates our thought, if it touches 
our imagination. He has succeeded in quickening thought, in 
arousing feeling. The best art cannot do more. We might love 
the artist if he elevated us, if he excited in our soul the feeling of 
the beautiful. But as it is we must acknowledge his power. He 
has embodied an idea of evil. It is unsightly and vicious, but 
compels us to think. What moral want is met by this picture we 
need not ask. We believe that it is a projection of an idea that 
were Lest driven out of the soul for ever. 
Homer Martin.—Like Mr. Vedder among figure painters, Mr. 
Martin among landscapists, judging from his work in the exhibi- 
tion, is to be distinguished by greatness and originality of aim 
rather than mastery in realization of nature. Mr. Martin’s pic- 
ture, No, 286, ranks him with those who aim to express an idea. 
The work is placed so high on the walls that we cannot judge of 
its execution. We should infer it to be slight and incomplete. 
But we perceive that it is essentially poetic and original in con- 
ception. It seems to indicate careful drawing of the mountain 
peaks, and expresses something of their ghastly loneliness when 
covered with snow. They look pallid and yet eternal. We recog- 
nize that they make us aware of the silence of the hills. The day 
is an ashen one; the slow hours are chilled with gray drifting 
clouds. Up in these gorges, hidden in these clefts, is a spirit and 
an influence which we do not know. We think Mr. Martin com- 
municates something of it in his picture. There, where rain- 
clouds shroud, where the sunlight breaks on solitudes unbroken by 
man, and cloud shadows are the only visitors, we have an aspect 
of nature oppressively lonely and sad. The picture shows that 
the painter has studied the organization of “the pure and holy 
hills,” but has not yet felt the necessity of rendering every possi- 
ble form with precision and force. We commend his work for its 
meaning; as a painting it appears to be slight and inadequate. 
It would be shallow and unjust to consider such pictures as mere 
pieces of painting. We may regret that they are not finer in 
realization, but if we must choose between a great motive inade- 
quately carried out and a commonplace one perfectly rendered, we 
should give our preference to the former. For, as Browning states 
a “The aim, if reached or not, makes great the life.” 

Jervis McEnter.—Mr. McEntee is represented by two pictures. 
No. 124, entitled “The Wanderer,” in the small gallery, somber 








wardness in the management of pigments; is immature, in fact, 
yet also full of true work. 

Exinvu Vepper.—Mr. Vedder is represented by a most provoking 
picture—.a picture which is at once a fascination and a repulsion. It 
is another affirmation that Mr. Vedder is an exceptional man, 
but fails to publish how much is original and how much translation 
of that which he gives us. Pictures, just in proportion to their 
genuineness, are a projection of a man’s inner life; they are 
splendid portals through which we enter thesoul’sdomain. Thus 
an artist’s paintings are the visible features of the unseen face of 
his soul, and in them we behold its expression and get its mean- 
ing. Some men project their moral nature into renderings of 
landsezpes ; some into dramatic situations. Mr. Vedder would seem 
to express his through symbols at once strange, hideous, and inter- 
esting. Last year he gave us the “ Listener and the Sphinx,” in 
which he told us of the eternal questioning of the soul, and the 
unsolvable meaning of nature ; though the painting was false 
and ineffective, its meaning was sublime and impressive. This 
year, in the picture entitled ‘‘ The Lair of the Sea Serpent,” we 
have a work which means much or little according to the mind 
we have for its consideration. What Mr. Vedder meantto express 


in sentiment and wonderfully true in painting, and possessing 





truth which is of that finest, rarest, and subtlest kind, truth of 
feeling, and which never can be acquired, affirms Mr. McEntee to 
be a man of special and peculiar gifts. Neither in this country nor 
in Europe can we find another artist to be compared with him. 
He gives us what no other painter has given us. We should say 
that he is endowed with a tender and pathetic genius, and that 
the tenderness is often merged into tears, and the pathos is so in- 
tense as to excite a protest. The November days, the still and 
naked woods, the gray sky with the silver light over the horizon, 
the purple mist of the brushwood—of such are his pictures made. 
He gives all the delicate and significant aspects and variations of 
late November, and looking at his works we say not that his 
knowledge is great, but that his feeling is true and profound. 
McEntee’s November days, when the strength of nature seems to 
have gone from out the woods, and the wind wails, and the leaves 
are driven about, and the nuts fall, and when night gathers over 
the earth, are not mere pictures. They are little poems that repeat 
the meaning of nature, soften our hearts, and make us ponder on 
the spiritual influences that teach us how soon the strength and 
beauty of life vanishes from our sight. McEntee gives us some- 
thing new. His originality is of the most healthful kind. Pro- 





we do not know. What his picture does express we shall 








bably the most perfect piece of painting Mr. McEntee ever exhibited 


is the picture called ‘‘ The Woods and Fields in Autumn,” in the 
second gallery. We perceive that it is owned by Edwin Booth. 
The picture is less charged with somber feeling than the one in the 
small gallery. It is subtle and suggestive in painting, and has 
some beautiful tree drawing. The rendering of the ground is also 
admirable. As a composition it is charming in its lines, and yet 
seems like an actual view. These pictures show that Mr. McEntce 
has a peculiar and individual genius. They make us think of his 
work as most precious. If Mr. McEntee’s November pictures 
were simply the result of knowledge, another might give us the 
same, but as they are also the expression of a peculiar tempera- 
ment, they are unique and may not be painted at will. We shall 
continue our review of the academy pictures next week. 





JARVES’S COLLECTION OF “OLD MASTERS.” 


In 1860 an enthusiastic American brought a valuable collection of 
the works of the “old masters ” to this country, under the delusion 
that they would be appreciated, and his dream of forming the 
nucleus of .a free art-gallery realized. ‘The vicissitudes of four 
years must have well-nigh convinced Mr. Jarves of the thoroughly 
utopian character of his aspirations, for, though his pictures have 
been before the public, we doubt if three hundred persons in New 
York city have any knowledge of the collection. We are confident 
that very few appreciate its great merits. Yet the works of Cima- 
bue and Giotto, Sodoma, Leonardo, and Rubens, that may be seen 
at the New York Historical Society’s building merely for the ask- 
ing, are passed by unnoticed or with a vacant stare. 

The gallery is no new acquaintance to us. In Italy we watched 
its growth from small beginnings, and know from what enthusias- 
tic devotion to the cause of high art it has sprung. The best ten 
years of Mr. Jarves’s life were heartily given to its collection, 
selecting for friends and advisers the most learned art-critics. 
There are those here who laugh at the idea of his possessing an 
original Leonardo, yet Professor Migliarini, Director of the Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence, a high authority in Europe, does not hesitate to 
assert its authenticity, writing of it as “that gem of Leonardo da 
Vinci, which it seems to me incredible that you should have been 
able to fall in with and possess.” ‘If Leonardo did not paint it, 
it is quite worthy of him. He would be proud to father it,” said 
one of the cleverest of American artists, not long ago. To the 
real critic, pictures are known by the painting, not by the name. 

So high is the esteem in which these ‘old masters” are held in 
Europe, particularly in Italy, that in consequence Mr. Jarves has 
been made a member of the “ Belle Arti,” in Florence, and has had 
other honors conferred upon him elsewhere. Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Rio, the French writer on art, Professor Gindici, of Florence, and 
many more, do not hesitate to express their admiration of the gal- 
lery as a whole. While abroad, the proprietor had many opportu- 
nities of selling it to very great advantage, but steadily refused all 
offers, feeling a pride in keeping it together, desiring that America 
should be benefited by it. Picture collecting, however, involves 
very heavy expenditures, and, after three years of great sacrifices, 
Mr. Jarves is forced to part with a sufficient number of paintings to 
pay off obligations incurred, intending to keep the Italian series as 
perfect as possible, that the idea and main features of the gallery may 
be preserved, and it put to the public use originally contemplated. 
We understand that, when pictures enough are sold to liquidate the 
indebtedness, Mr. Jarves desires to present the remaining portion 
of the gallery to the Historical Society, under suitable conditions 
for its preservation, etc. 

The collection of one hundred and forty paintings gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the rise, progress, and decadence of Italian art 
from A.D. 1000 to 1600, a period of six centuries. Mr. Jarves 
has aimed and succeeded in getting together characteristic speci- 
mens of the Italian schools. All are not equally good, for, as Mr. 
Jarves says, and as every one knows, “in no collection are all pic- 
tures of the same standard of excellence. So in this there will be 
found some that illustrate rather particular motives in art, with 
especial reference to its Christian inspiration, than any special tech- 
nical excellence ; it being part of his aim to show the topics most 
jn vogue during the past centuries.” And it is for founding art- 
history in America that Mr. Jarves has been ridiculed by the un- 
thinking! There are few of us that do not gaze with interest upon 
the first specimens of printing, or the original models of inventions 
since improved, but the history of painting, so invaluable to every 
artist and art-critic, must be subjected to mockery. . 

Standing in this gallery of old masters before No. 1, which is a By- 
zantine Triptich (artist unknown), we can understand why it would 
be generally passed by with a glance ; and yet this Triptich ought 
to be of unusual interest to artists, for there is internal evidence to 
prove that from it Raphael obtained his idea of the Transfigura- 
tion. What Raphacl took hints from is worth preserving. In No. 8, 
a specimen of the Graeco-Italian, we see the beginning of careful 
work, and have, moreover, that which for the period is unusual—a 
fine background. In No. 9, Mr. Jarves has one of the earliest 
known representations of the Crucifixion, very rare and curious, 
and even dramatic in spite of the peculiarities incident to its period. 
We cannot claim beauty for the Margaritone of Arezzo (No. 13), 
and yet it is of value as a milestone from which to measure the 
progress of art. In the Cimabue (No. 14) we see an immense 
stride forward. The saints to the right and left of the Madonna— 
Peter and John—are admirable, and there is an earnest simplicity 
about the whole picture. In Cavallini (No. 15) we recognize the 
father of Giotto. The Crucifixion by Giotto (No. 17) we 
do not hesitate to pronounce great. It is worthy of Fra Angelico. 
The sentiment of the Madonna and St. John is wonderfully fine and 
has not often been surpassed. In the Orgagnas (27, 28, 34, and 35) 
we have an excellent opportunity of noting the powerful effect pro- 
duced by gold backgrounds, which, though of course unnatural, 
and impossible to the modern painter, yet bring out the saintly 
figures in bold relief. Nos. 41 and 42 are admirable specimens of 
Fra Angelico. They are endowed with an earnestness peculiar to 
the “ Beato ;” and the difference of complexion denoted in the three 








saints, Zenobio, Francis, and Anthony, of No. 41, is wonderfully 
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indicative of the three grades of piety. Here we see the beginning 
of painting, for in these Fra Angelicos there is much beauty of 
coloring. Sano di Pietro (No. 43) gives us the first example of 
regular landscape. The two Paolo Necellas (57 and 8), represent- 
ing stories from the Mneid, are most interesting, being exceedingly 
ingenious in composition, and the Casoni (or bridal chests) by Dello 
Dello Gentile da Fabriano, and after the style of Piera della Fran- 
cesea, are, to an artist, well-nigh worth their weight in gold. The 
grace and composition of the latter cannot fail to excite enthusiasm 
among connoisseurs. The Benozzo Gozzoli (No. 62) shows care- 
ful and beautiful work, while the Madonna in Glory (No. 67), an 
example of Cosimo Rasselli, is charming in subdued color. The 
infant is exquisite. In No. 84 we have a noble specimen of Lorenzo 
di Credi. The figures are grand, and in it there are suggestions 
for a great composition. From it Michael Angelo got his idea of 
his creation of Adam and Eve which is in the Sistine Chapel. 
The female portrait by Francesco Francia (No. 92) is remarkably 
fine—strong, rich in color, yet withal marked by great simplicity— 
a study for every portrait painter. One of the most valuable pic- 
tures in the collection is the fresco of a Madonna and Child, by 
Andrea del Sarto. Though cracked and almost destroyed, it is 
unmistakably by this artist, and possesses all his lovely qualities as 
a painter. Mr. Jarves’s Sodomas are of themselves enough to 
establish the reputation of his gallery. There is scarcely a speci- 
men of this wonderful man’s work outside of Sienna’s walls, and 
Mr. Jarves is singularly fortunate to have obtained so well pre- 
served an “Ecce Homo.” It is magnificent, strong in expression, 
great in light and shade ; indeed it is one of the finest representa- 
tions of Christ we ever saw. Though far less known than Raphael, 
of whom he was a cotemporary, Sodoma is in many respects his 
superior, particularly in his color, which is wonderfully fine. 

The “‘ Two Angels Singing,” by Ghirlandojo, are the very poetry 
of grace—exquisite in color and sentiment ; this picture is one of 
the gems of the gallery. So also is the St. Peter, by Bellini, fine 
in subdued color and true to nature throughout. It is character- 
ized, too, by great repose. The Giorgiones (Nos. 107, 108) are rich as 
studies of color. Cesare da Sesto’s portrait of a lady is admirable, 
while the Madonna and Child attributed to him might have been 
the work of a better man even, so beautiful is it in drapery, so rich 
in tone. The child is particularly graceful. Velasquez, Murillo, 
and Rubens are represented excellently well. The Spanish 
Grandee of the first-named artist is admirably painted, especially 
the armor and upper part of the figure. Murillo’s Andalusian girl 
gathering fruit is positively luscious, harmonious throughout in 
color, with the exception of a bit of the blue drapery. Rubens’s 
“‘ Crucifixion” is great. The picture is thoroughly Rubenesque, 
but for color, vigor, and touch it is worthy of all praise. These 
three pictures, together with the “ Guido,” ‘ Domenichino,” and 
several of the more modern painters, could be spared from the gal- 
lery and yet no link in the Italian series be broken. They can 
stand alone, and it is to be hoped, in case the gallery meets with its 
worst fate, that these paintings, so valuable in themselves, yet so 
independent of the old Italian masters, may alone be selected to be 
sold, and the historical series of older men be left intact. Viewed 
religiously—and the old masters, who are religion set in colors, 
should not be viewed in any other light—the separation of this gallery 
isasacrilege. Ruskin has said that ‘a respect for the old masters is 
the salvation of art.” If in America there be an earnest desire for 
this salvation, the old masters hanging in the gallery of the Histor- 
ical Society Building will never be dispersed. They are dumb, and 
therefore speechless, save to the eye, but their cause should be 
espoused by every true artist in the land. 





PHILADELPHIA ART NOTES. 
PAILADELPHIA, April 16, 1864, 

Tue city is just now particularly destitute of art news; there 

have been lately no sales worthy of note, no important pictures 
shown, and a general quiet which I hope indicates a great show 
when the exhibitions open I stopped yesterday at the Academy, 
where the hanging committee has been busy with its unenviable 
task, and found a goodly array of pictures, quite a large part of 
which are already hung. I will not speak of individual works until 
the exhibition is opened; but as a whole I was quite favorably im- 
pressed with the collection. ; 

The eubject of a new building for the academy, which has been 

for so long talked of, seems to be freshly agitated at present, and I 
trust the agitation may be continued until the matter is accom- 
plished. It certainly seems strange that ina city of so much wealth 
and cultivation as this there should be any difficulty in erecting a 
building worthy of an institution which contributes so much to the 
enjoyment of the fashionable as well as the art-loving world. The 
present galleries are fine, but insuflicient for the annual exhibition 
in addition to the permanent collection of the Academy, and the 
accommodations for the schools and classes are not as ample as could 
be desired. But, above all, the city is spreading so rapidly west- 
ward that the old Academy is quite down town, and surrounded by 
the hurry of trade and the noise and bustle of a fashionable 
thoroughfare, and the ground would be probably of more value for 
business purposes than for its present occupation. A situation at 
least as far west as Broad street seems absolutely demanded, and 
the neighborhood of the Academy of Music and the Academy of 
Natural Sciences on that street seems a most fitting place for such 
an institation. ‘The Union League has commenced the erection of 
a magnificent club-house on Broad street at the corner of Sansom, 
which will, I think, mark an era in our street architecture. I have 
heard that it has been proposed to add an additional story to the 
present plan, to be appropriated as a picture-gallery, free to the 
members and visitors of the League. 

At a meeting of the academicians of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts last week, Messrs. Geo. T. Bensell and W. Sandford 
Mason were elected academicians of the institution. These gentle- 
men are both figure painters ; Mr. Bensell is probably the youngest 
man upon whom this honor has been bestowed. I must confess 
that the expectations I had formed of him during the first year of his 


bold and graceful, but his coloring is in many cases so startling as 
quite to overshadow the better parts of his work. He has a tendency 
to glaring contrasts of red and green and blue, very distressing to 
the eye, and his faces often have the appearance of being seen by 
the light of a great conflagration, which is most unpleasant, espe- 
cially in his pictures of child life, which are in many respects very 
sweet. I speak thus because I think Mr. Bensell has the power to 
correct these faults by attentive study of the principles of harmony 
in coloring and of the works of the great colorists. As I said before, 
his drawing is easy and effective, and his execution with the pencil 
really wonderful. He is engaged in conjunction with Bispham upon 
a large picture of a cavalry battle ; between the two, we shall look 
for something rather above the common run. 

One of the best landscapes produced lately in this city is one 
which Mr. Wilcox is now finishing. It is in a manner quite unlike 
that of most of our painters—more resembling the English Cres- 
wick in sentiment, but better than his in that the forms are nobler 
and the effect more real. The scene is the slope of a hill, on which 
grow three large trees, and beyond which is seen a lovely vista— 
a farm-house with trees and meadows, with a glimpse of blue 
beyond. In front is a path and a still, deep little stream with reeds 
and rushes. The color of this foreground is very beautiful, very 
fresh and real; and the forms, though not drawn in the most 
masterly manner, nor quite so elegant as might be, are rendered 
with care and love. But the finest feature of the picture is the 
three tall trees in the middle ground, which have a grace and finish 
that could come only from long and loving study of their beauty. 
The tulip poplar on the right is a very tulip tree, showing all its 
peculiarities of growth and leafage, though, when I saw it, it was 
yet not nearly completed. Mr. Wilcox is one of our rising men. 

L. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


AMERICAN. 


SHAKESPEAREANA.—Notwithstanding all that has been written in 
this country as to the propriety of an American Tercentenary Cele- 
bration, it is doubtful whether our Shakespeareans will do them- 
selves or their favorite poet much honor on this occasion. Either 
the affair was not taken hold of by the right men and at the right 
time, or we have been and still are too busy to attend to it as 
we should have done. Something will undoubtedly be done ; a few 
poems, good or bad, will be written, and three or four performances 
will be given in our principal cities by enthusiastic or ambitious 
managers and actors. There was a prospect at one time that 
New York would do herself and Shakespeare honor, but the occa- 
sion was suffered to slip by—why, we need not inquire now. The 
Century Club invited Mr. Everett to deliver an oration, as our 
readers may remember, but he declined, and very wisely, we 
think ; for if any one thing could have been more inappropriate 
than another at such a celebration as the birthday of Shakespeare, 
it would have been a studied set oration. Notso, however, thinks 
that singularly restless gentleman, the Count Joannes, who is to 
orate for us at the Cooper Institute on the evening of the 23d. 
From his advertisements, which are models of modesty and enthu- 
siasm, we learn that his ‘ Jubilee Oration,’’ which took a medal 
in England, will be followed by histrionic illustratiéns from the 
Merchant of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, King Lear, and 
Macbeth. Also, that the receipts on that occasion, and of the 
Testimonial on the 30th, at the Academy of Music, when the 
Count Joannes will play Hamlet, a part which he has imperson- 
ated more than one hundred times in England, France, and 
America, will form the nucleus of a fund to enable him to pre- 
sent to the city of New York a MoNUMENTAL STATUE oF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, to be erected in the Central Park, with the consent of the 
city authorities ! Which will be a great honor to Shakespeare—and 
the Count Joannes ! 

Mr. Edwin Booth is to play something at his own theater, the 
Winter Garden—what. escapes us at this moment, owing to the bad. 
ness of our memories, or to his neglecting to write a flamboyant 
advertisement. Thus much for the celebration in New York. In 
Philadelphia there will be a performance of Hamlet, inGerman, at 
the Academy of Music, the role of the melancholy prince to be filled 
by Mr. Daniel Bandman, assisted by German actors from different 
parts of the country. This will be on the evening of the 22d. 
The evening of the 23d will ‘see another sight,”’ a musical and 
theatrical medley, the particulars of which have not reached us. 
We believe, however, that the Germania Orchestra will play selec- 
tions from Mendelssohn; that the Junge Maannerchor will sing 
choruses from Beethoven and Wagner; that the German Artists’ 
Club will give representations from the life and works of Shake- 
speare, after designs by Cornelius and Kaulbach; and that Mr 
James E. Murdock will deliver an ode on Shakespeare, and the 
speeches of Brutus and Mark Anthony over the dead body of 
Cesar. 

What Boston and the cities on the sea-board intend to do has 
not reached us. We conclude our American Shakespeareana with 
the following sonnet by Mr. G. H. Calvert : 


TO SHAKESPEARE. 


Coruscant Presence, who dost ever shine 
Unbodied benefaction on the blest— 

Thy lifted myriad millions, aye possest 

Of that wide specch in whose unwearied mine 
Thou art the richest vein—phrases of thine, 
The largest, most embossed, the fiery best, 

He needs, who cheered by gratitude, would crest 
His love and awe with epithets so fine 

They shall exhale some flavor of thy worth, 
A fraction speak of what men owe to thee, 
Thou lonely one, at whose still modest birth 
Were born new worlds of truth and ecstasy, 
Thou great emblazoner of man and earth, 
Thou secret-holder of humanity. 





professional career have not been fully realized. His drawing is 





Messrs. Hanrer Broruers will at once publish the “ Nile 


Journal of Dr. Speke.’? They have also in preparation Mr. C. F. 
Hale’s ‘Arctic Research Expedition,” a resumé of which, with 
illustrations, appears in the May number of their magazine. The 
June number, which opens the twenty-ninth volume, will contain 
the first installment of Mr. Dickens’s new serial, “Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

Mr. John Bradburn has in press, and will at once publish, a little 

quarto volume of vers de societe, entitled ‘‘ Nancy Blake’s Letters 
to a Western Cousin.” 
Mr. J. G. Gregory announces the ‘t Household Series,’ a collec- 
tion of the best new novels. The first issue willbe ‘ Denise,” by 
the author of ‘‘Mademoiselle Mori,” a charming tale, in two 
volumes. The second, a new edition of Miss Anna Thackeray’s 
“Story of Elizabeth.” 

Mr. W. J. Widdleton has in press a fine edition of the famous 
“Ingoldsby Legends.”’ It will be in two octavo volumes, with six- 
teen illustrations by Leech and Cruickshank. 

Mr. Horace Greeley has finished, and Messrs. Derby & Miller will 
at once publish, the first volume of his ‘“ History of the American 
Conflict.” The writing of the second volume is delayed, we 
understand, to that rather indefinite period—the end of the war. 

Mr. G. P. Putnam is the American publisher of a volume of 
travel, by J. W. Massie, D.D., LL.D., entitled ‘‘ America: the 
Origin of her Present Conflict, the Prospect for the Slave, her Claim 
for Anti-Siavery Sympathy.” 

Mr. Charies Scribner will publish, early in May, a new volume 
by Mr. Donald G. Mitchell (2k Marvel), entitled ‘‘ Seven Stories, 
with Basement and Attic.’’ It will match his previous volume, 
“My Farm at Edgewood.” 

Mr. John Miller has in press Mr. R. H. Chittenden’s ‘* Exposi- 
tion of Faust,”’ of which we spoke in our last. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor is understood to be engaged upon a new 
novel of American life, which will be published early in the ensu- 
ing autumn. He has lately revised his poems for a complete edi- 
tion, in the favorite blue-and-gold. series of volumes. It will be™ 
illustrated with a new portrait, which is now being engraved in 
London. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. have just published a new edition of 
‘Neighbour Jackwooc,” an early novel by Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, 
and in the matter of its dialect one of the most characteristic of 
the many New England tales. His ‘‘ Cudjo’s Cave’’ has been re- 
printed in England, as we anticipated it would be, and is well 
spoken of there for its dramatic power and descriptive talent. 

Messrs. Tompkins & Co. have in the press a posthumous vol- 
ume by the late Rev. Thomas Starr King, entitled “ Patriotism 
and other Papers ;’’ and “ Over the River; or, Pleasant Walks into 
the Valley of Shadows and Beyond: a Book of Consolation for 
the Sick, the Dying, and the Bereaved,’’ by the Rev. Thomas 
Baldwin Thayer. The former of these works will contain a bio- 
graphical sketch of its writer by the Hon. Richard B. Froth 
ingham. 

Mr. Wm. V. Spencer will at once publish “ Honor; or, the 
Slave-Dealer’s Daughter,” by the Rev. S. G. Bulfinch. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, April, 1864, 


Govutp & Lincotn have just published their “* Annual of Scien- 
tific Discovery: a Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art,” for 
1864, being a recapitulation of development in those respects dur- 
ing 1863. It makes the sixteenth volume ,of the series, which, 
from the beginning, has been almost wholly under the editorial 
charge of Mr. David A. Wells. The present volume has an en- 
graved likeness of General Gillmore. 

The year was one of activity in every department. In the 
mechanical and useful arts it presents us the farther progress of 
extensive engineering in the sewers of London and Paris, that 
eclipse the cloaca maxima of the Romans. It gives us the practi- 
cal fulfillment of the Pneumatic Dispatch; and has shown that, 
with modern locomotives, so high a grade as one in thirty- 
seven can be feasibly overcome; while in England alone, where it 
was once predicted that tunnels were practically impossible, they 
have made the eightieth mile in their railway system. War, so~ 
destructive of the arts of peace, as it has been esteemed, shows 
itself throughout as the seeming obstacle to progress, which has 
only been the incentive to greater triumphs in those very arts. 
As the ‘strikes among laborers have so frequently been the means 
of introducing methods of superseding manual labor in machinery, 
the greater national combinations in warfare have excited a simi- 
lar beneficial reform. The wants of our armies have stimulated 
the manufacture of boots and shoes by machinery, and the perfect- 
ing of the processes in a way that the ordinary consumption 
would not have produced for years. For the same reason we 
have seen soluble glass take the place of resin in the making of 
soap, and it is rendered doubtful if we ever again are dependent upon 
the pine forests of North Carolina for a component of thet article of 
commerce. It is patent to the world how the deprivation of the 
supply of cotton from the Southern States is developing its culture 
in regions deemed unpropitious before. In the direct effects of 
the war, as shown in the improved mechanisms pertaining to it 
as @ science, it is to be expected we have arrived at more practi- 
cal demonstrations than any other nation during the year. Our iron- 
clad navy, it is well known, ranks first numerically, to say the 
least. In attaining extended range for guns, it has been demon- 
strated at Charleston that a distance of six miles, before deemed 
wholly beyond acqui t, has been effected ; and curiously enough, 
in the firing of the projectiles for such a distance, and particularly 
on the lines of longitude, a physical fact, like the rotation of the 
earth, not long since demonstrated to the eye by the pendulum. 
receives a more practical solution in the art of war, inasmuch as 
the appreciable time taken for the missive to go this distance allows 
the rotation to take it from its course some fifty or more fest in the 
six miles, which must be accounted for, as the wind is, in aiming 








the cannon. Austria during the past year seems to have reached 
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the greatest success with investigating the conditions upon which 
gun-cotton can be made advantageously a substitute for powder in 
the purposes of war. Its superiority in torpedoes seems to have 
attracted the attention of Maury, and at a meeting of the British 
Association he is reported as seizing eagerly the facts elicited; at 
the same time he lamented the great uncertainty of success in the 
use of gunpowder for such purposes. He also made the confession 
to them that cotton had failed the Confederates as a practical de- 
fense, a8 in other respects, for its employment as armor had been 
anything but satisfactory. Indeed, the attempts that have been 
made with targets of bog’s hair, and of wire-roping, and, within a 
month or two, of compressed wool, to attain lightness with power 
of resistance, have signally failed; and practical tests have only 
shown that metallic plating with some elastic cushion between it 
and the wood is the only safe resource yet discovered. 

In natural philosophy some of the developments have been of 
the utmost importance. Farther progress with the spectrum 
analysis. and its application to the stars, are giving rise to new 
arguments for the plurality of worlds; while a practical application 
of it has been beautifully applied in the manufacture of steel, to 
enable the workman to designate stages in the progress he had no 
sure sign of before. It is thought that in electricity such a knowl- 
edge of its management has been obtained as will guard against 
any injudicious use of it in future attempts at laying an ocean 
cable, by which it is now determined the Atlantic line suffered, 
rather than from any defect in itself or its laying. In investiga- 
tions near Moscow, it is held there has been discovered a new 
point of contact between the antithetical sciences of geology and 
astronomy, in some curious deviations from the plumb line, which 
demonstrate that in instrumental calculations it will become 
necessary to take note of the lithographical character of the spot. 
By the means of ballooning, Glaisher has unsettled some previous 
notions of atmospheric conditions and established new ones. The 
progress of photography marks its prominence among the world’s 
riches. The recent discoveries that Boulton and Watt knew the 
secrets of it, or their equivalent, added to the evidence that Da 
Vinci seems to have possessed of the action of light upon sensi- 
tive surfaces, only excite our wonder that the capabilities of the 
art were not more patent to their appreciation. It is to Dr- 
Draper, of Westchester, N. Y., that the merit is adjudged during 
the year of doing the most to unite its uses with telescopic power ; 
and sun-pictures of the moon, showing better than ever before the 
configuration of that satellite, and it is said three and four times 
larger than the best hitherto obtained, have been made under his 
manipulation. There seems to be at last a certainty, moreover, 
that its application to the arts of engraving on steel and stone has 
been brought to that perfection that the sun itself may be said to 
do that work for us; as well as devise the ornamentations of the 
vases on our mantels, which have recently been made to receive 
the film. 

In chemical science, the discovery of a new metal in iridium 
and the farther investigations of the recently found rubidium and 
thallium are of marked importance. The finding of a solvent for 
silk will economize the rags of that fabric-in a way never before 
ascertained, and cast-off dresses of one ball-room may yet rise to 
the artistic decoration of another. Italy, with her hundred million 
of pounds of silk as an annual crop, may give the world, through 
it, her articles of virtu, in that material which she had thought 
was making her industry outvie her art-culture. 

In geology we may ‘note as merits of interest for the year the 
raising of a volcanic island, in July, off the coast of.Sicily; and 
the finding of a human jaw-bone in the drift near Abbeville, in 
France, among the remains of extinct tribes of animals, accom- 
panied by flint hatchets and the like, which points out an antiquity 
for man before the modern period. The discovery has led to some 
controversy, and opinions upon this inference are divided among the 
savans. The yield of petroleum in the United States is again tes- 
tifying to the subterraneous wealth of the planet. The exports of 
1861 were but a little over a million pounds; that of last year 
was upward of twenty-eight million, with a value of twelve 
million dollars. In botany, the most interesting disclosures are 
the experiments made in Egypt for testing the germinating power 
of wheat taken from the ancient tombs. The result is directly 
contrary to the usually received statements, for decomposition 
took place without a trace of vitality, and the conclusion is held 
to be established that the ears hitherto ostensibly obtained from 
mummy wheat proceeded from grains accidentally contained in 
the mould in which the former were sown. 

Tn astronomy, the records show two new asteroids, one discov- 
ered at Ann-Arbor, Michigan, the other in Germany; and six 
comets, believed to be unrecognized. A nebula in Taurus, which 
disappeared in October, 1861, has reappeared, though fainter. in 
1863. In geography, the discovery of the sources of the Nile 
gives a prominence in this department not held for many years. 

Walker, Wise & Co. have in press a new volume of discourses 
by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. A volume by Rev. 0. B. 
Frothingham, uniform with his “Stories from the lips of the 
Teacher,” published a year ago, and to be called “ Tales from the 
Patriarchs,”’ doing for the Old Testament stories what the previous 
volume did for the New, is about ready. They will also soon issue 
“ Zurich,” another volume of their “‘ Spectacles ’’ series, by Miss 
Landor. 

“ The Ferry Boy,” or the early life of Secretary Chase, done in 
the popular style of the “ Pioneer Boy ”’ (which, by the way, has 
reeeived a sale of 25,000 copies), is about ready. They also issue 
this week, by the author of the last juvenile, ‘‘ A Youth’s History 
of the Rebellion, from Sumter to R ke.” Mr. Thayer’s books 
have all been successful with the class of readers he aims at pleas- 
ing. and this new volume, reviewing the history so recent and so 
familiar, is of the same character as the former ones. I have 
noticed some solecisms in runningover the pages, such as * funeral 
obsequies,”’ which never ought to occur of course, but otherwise 
there are reasons why the book reads pleasantly to the young. 





FOREIGN. 
SHAKESPEAREANA. 


Tue date of the present number of the Rounn Taste falling on 
the three hundredth anniversary of the traditionary birthday of 
William Shakespeare, his world of admirers on this side of the 
water may like to know what his countrymen are doing for his 
honor and their own gratification ; or rather what they proposed to 
do at the last accounts, for there is no telling how far their vari- 
ous programmes may have been carried out. We begin with the 
following circular, which was recently issued by the Hepworth- 
Dixon Committee : 


“The National Shakespeare Committee, having resolved that 
the Three Hundredth Anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth shall be 
commemorated by the erection of a statue of the Poet in the Green 
Park, close to Piccadilly, on the assumption that that site can be 
obtained, have appointed the undersigned an Executive Commit- 
tee to take the necessary measures ; and, believing that you are 
favorable to the object which the Committee desire to put before 
you, we beg leave to request your co-operation and contribution. As 
soon as a sufficient sum of money has been promised, the Commit- 
tee propose to call for designs by public competition, prescribing 
that the statue shall be of bronze, and that it shall be placed 
under an architectural and decorated canopy, in the style of the 
period at which Shakespeare lived, and affording scope for artistic 
illustrations of the Poet’s works. These designs will be submitted 
to public inspection, and will be decided upon by competent 
judges of acknowledged authority and reputation. Any balance 
which may remain after providing for the monument will be de- 
voted to the erection and endowment of a Shakespeare School, in 
connection with the Dramatic College, for the-education of poor 
actors’ children. It is for the public, most of all for the London 
public, to give substance to these proposals for adorning the capi- 
tal of our empire with a work commemorative of popular teaching 
and intellectual fame. England has never been ungrateful to her 
Poet ; but the very depth and fervor of the reverence in which he is 
held have hitherto made it difficult for his scholars to agree upon 
any common proceeding in his name. While Paris can boast of 
its public monument to Moliére, Madrid to Cervantes, Frankfort to 
Goethe, Berlin to Schiller, Lisbon to Camoens, Edinburgh to 
Scott and Burs, and Dublin to Moore, London, the largest capital 
in the world, has no public memorial of the greatest of all poets. 
The Committee earnestly appeal to those who own Shakespeare as 
their teacher, and both earnestly and confidently to those who can 
call Shakespeare their countryman, to aid in giving visible form 
to the common desire. Subscriptions to the Memorial Fund may 
be paid to the treasurers, Sir R. C. Kirby, C.B., W. Tite, Esq., 
M.P., and F. W. Cosens, Esq., 120 Pall Mall; or to the bankers, 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing 
Cross; Messrs. Glyn & Co., Lombard street; Messrs. Herries, 
Farquhar & Co., St. James’s street; Messrs. Smith, Payne & Co., 
Lombard street; the London and County, the London Joint Stock, 
and the London and Westminster banks 
“ Mancuester, Chairman. 

Wiuiam Cowrer, Deputy-Chairman. 

JoserH Paxton. 

W. Tite. 

Tuos. L. Donaupson. 

A. J. B. Beresrorp Hore. 

Daniet Macuise. 

W. Hepworth Dixon, 
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The effect of this circular in the important matter of collecting 
money we have no means of ascertaining. The arrangements of 
the festival, as far as the National Committee is concerned, stood 
as follows atthe last accounts : 


“On Thursday, April 21, there will be given a Great Concert 
in the Agricultural Hall, under the control of Mr. Jules Benedict. 
On Friday, April 22, a Great Concert will take place at the St. 
James’s Hall, which Mr. Benedict wiil also conduct; on the same 
evening a Grand Shakespearean Masque, at the Agricultural Hall. 
On Saturday, April 23, there will be Shakespearean performances 
at Drury Lane, the Haymarket, Princess’s, Adelphi, and St. 
James’s; also a Grand Shakespearean Féte at the Crystal Palace. 
On Monday evening; April 25, there will be a Shakespeare perform- 
ance at Sadler’s Wells and at the Strand; on Tuesday, April 26, 
at the Victoria ; and on Thursday, April 28, at the Surrey and the 
Britannia. All these”performances will include a play or a scene 
from Shakespeare. Mr. Buckstone will perform ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
‘Bunkum,’ and ‘ Venus and Adonis ;’ Mr. Falconer, ‘ Henry the 
Fourth ;’ and Mr. Fechter, ‘ Hamlet.’ ” 


The concert in the Agricultural Hall ought to be a success, for 
another account assures that a choir of 2,000 voices will take part 
in it. The Shakespearean Masque at the St. James’s Hall is also 
said to have been projected on a grand scale. 

In addition to the National Committee’s proceedings for the cele- 
bration, the directors of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham have 
issued a programme of their own special arrangements for that 
occasion, employing Mr. E. T. Parris to construct, in the center 
transept, a facsimile of the frontage of Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford, within which there is to be an exact full-sized reproduc- 
tion of the room in which the poet was born, and of the room below 
—which up to a recent date was occupied by the well-known 
butcher’sshop. Here they will place such interesting and authentic 
Shakespearean relics as have been lent to the directors of the Crystal 
Palace. It is a noticeable fact that the Crystal Palace actually 
stands, in part, on the land which belonged to William Alleyne, 
the founder of Dulwich College, who was a fellow-actor and thea- 
trical partner of Shakespeare’s. 

The Stratford Committee, clinging to the idea of a monument- 
memorial to the poet in his native town, transferred their powers 
in the matter of selecting a site for the same toa committee of dis- 
tinguished men, among whom were the Earl of Carlyle. the Earl 
Somers, Mr. Layard, M.P., Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Theodore Martin, 
Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. John Ruskin, and Mr. Alfred Tennyson. A 
sub-committee of these gentlemen visited Stratford, and after in- 
specting the various sites proposed, selected a site in Bridge street, 
as uniting all the conditions required. Their report says: 

“Tt is eminently central, being situate at the intersection of four 
of the principal streets of the town. It is the most accessible “94 
in Stratford-on-Avon. A memorial placed there would satisfy all 
the conditions of effect, being approached in front by a gradual 
ascent along the broad space of Bridge street, with side views from 


both east and west, while at the back it might be combined with 
the Market-house, which would have to be substituted for the 





present one, should this site be appropriated for the memorial.” 


-| in a polished oak frame between sheets of plate-glass. 
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Of the nature of the memorial which should be erected at this 
spot, they reported as follows : 

“On the space thus cleared might be erected an elegant and 
effective loggia (in the Elizabethan style, with terra cotta orna- 
mentation) of from fifty to sixty feet long, by twenty-five to thirty 
feet wide. In its rear there would be room for a new market-house, 
which might be made to harmonize in design with the memorial. 
Into the details of the design your sub-committee do not consider 
it within their present province to enter; they would only submit 
that there is nothing irreverent or inappropriate in placing the 
memorial of Shakespeare in the midst of the bustle of Stratford 
market. Indeed, such a place seems singularly suitable to such a 
purpose. Not only is the art of Shakespeare eminent for its 
healthy humanity and its intense sympathy with the realities of 
life, but the man himself was content to retire from the capital to 
his quiet native town ; to set himself down among his schoolfellows, 
early acquaintance, and neighbors ; to cultivate his own land, sell 
his own beeves and sheep, wool, wheat, and malt in this very 
market ; and to be a commonplace burgess of Stratford-on-Avon, 
while he was giving every year some immortal play to the world. 
A Stratford-on‘Avon memorial, we think, may well symbolize both 
sides of this double existence. The poet’s statue might be set up 
here, surrounded, on the one hand, with illustrations of the mar- 
velous creations of his mind, on the other with the everyday life 
and business of the town at its busiest.” 

The programme of the Stratford Committee is to this effect : 
On the 23d there will be a banquet, the tickets for which are sold 
ata guinea. On Monday morning, the 25th, the “ Messiah” will 
be performed, under the leadership of Mr. Mellon, and with 
Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Santley, for the singers. This will be followed in the 
evening by a concert, supported by the same artists, with the addi- 
tion of Madame Parepa, Miss Arabella Goddard, and others. On 
Tuesday evening, “Twelfth Night” will be performed by the 
Haymarket company, including Mr. Buckstone’s and Mr. Comp. 
ton’s admirable impersonations of Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek ; after which, Mr. Sothern is to appear in “a short, 
one act entertainment of peculiar construction.” On Wednesday 
evening, Mr. Fechter and his Lyceum troupe are to act “ Hamlet.” 
On Thursday evening, ‘As You Like It” will be given, with Miss 
Helen Faucit in the part of Rosalind, and Mrs. Keeley, Mr. Cres- 
wick, Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Compton, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. James 
Bennett, etc., for the other characters. The celebration will be 
wound up on Friday evening by a grand fancy dress ball; tickets 
by voucher, one guinea. 

The Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts have offered 
two gold medals—one for a Lyric Ode for four voices, and the other 
for the musical accompaniment thereto. A commemoration bust of 
the poet is already before the public in various materials, as bronze, 
ceramic carrara, and red and white terra cotta. The Will of 
Shakespeare has been, or was to have been, published. Formerly 
in the custody of the British Museum, it has recently been 
very carefully cleaned, by the direction of the Judge of Probate, 
and each of the three sheets of which it consists has been placed 
The frames 
are made air-tight, and on the top of each is a brass plate, en- 
graved “Shakespeare’s Will, 25th March, 1616 ;” and each one 
fastened with one of Chubb’s patent locks. The judge has also 
sanctioned the taking of photographs, in the presence of one of the 
record-keepers of the court. 

Of editions of Shakespeare, new and old, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, there is no end. And the works relating to him, published 
or announced, would make a respectable library, so far at least as 
numbers go. Of these, however, or the chief of them, we have 
written from time to time. 

The Shakespeareans of Germany are active too, as may be seen 
by the following invitation, issued by Dr. Dingelstedt, General 
Manager of the Grand-Ducal Court-Theater at Weimar : 

“Not during the Easter week, as at first intended, but at the 
Shakespeare Centenary, the first complete and consistent perform- 
ance of the historical dramas of Shakespeare will take place at the 
Weimar Court Theater in the following order :—Saturday, 23d of 
April, ‘ Richard IT. ;’ Sunday, a 24th, ‘ Henry IV., first part ;’ 
Monday, April 25th, ‘Henry IV., second part;’ Tuesday, April 
26th, ‘Henry V.;’ Thursday, April 28th, ‘ Henry VI., first part ;’ 
Friday, April 29th, ‘Henry VI., second part;’ Saturday, April 
30th, ‘Richard III.’ The directors and members of German 
theaters, as well as the lovers of Shakespeare and dramatic art and 
literature in general, are herewith invited to this festival, with 
which will be combined an attempt to found a ‘German Shake- 
speare Society.’ ” 

The artists at Diisseldorf are to have a great festival, for the carry- 
ing out of which the council of the town has granted a considerable 
sum. The programme comprises dramatic representations (scenes 
from Shakespeare’s plays), a concert with music to Shakespeare’s 
works, and tableaux vivants, these also with reference to the poet's 
dramas. The artists’ club, ‘‘ Malkasten,” at the last accounts, was 
busy with plans and preparations for the more detailed programme 
of the festival. The Hungarian Theater at Pesth is also going to 
celebrate the Shakespeare day, by representations of his dramas, 
four of which, ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “A Winter’s 
Tale,” ‘Titus Andronicus,” and “ Richard the Second,” have 
been translated in the course of last year for the complete Hunga- 
rian edition of Shakespeare’s works. In another year, it is ex- 
pected, all Shakespeare's dramas will be translated, and thus become 
property of the Hungarian literature. 

The most unique thing, however, in connection with the celebra- 
tion in Germany, is a Shakespeare Cartoon, which has been executed 
by Herr Lindenschmitt, and which is thus described in a recent 
number of the Atheneum : 

“The scene of Herr Lindenschmitt’s cartoon is a hall of some- 
what irregular architecture, with four steps leading up to the place 
where Shakes may be supposed to have been sitting just 
before the incursion of all the other characters. We are at liberty 
to form this supposition, because Shakespeare has evidently risen 
from a chair, on which his hat and sword and a manuscript are 
reposing, and is welcoming the guests who have poured in from all 

uarters. Close beside this chair are others, on which Milton, 
eaumont, and Drayton are still seated,—and thus Shakespeare 
may have been talking with them before the opening of the story. 
Some few of the more immediate cotemporaries have been standing 
about, listening to the conversation. Ona sudden their repose is 
interrupted. The whole Parnassus of England, from the first fol- 
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Victoria’s Poet Laureate, pour in and range themselves about the 
steps, to the right of Shakespeare. Shakespeare has risen, and 
turns toward the intruders with a look half wonder and half courtesy, 
when another flow of statesmen, philosophers, and historians rises 
up the steps on his left, and fills up that side with the same com- 
pletenees.: Some of these have overflowed toward the middle of 
the hall; and the middle of the hall, at the bottom of the steps, is 
suddenly occupied by a knot of commentators, who bring a table 
and piles of books with them, are soon absorbed in their usual 
study, and let the countless tomes they contribute to Shakespearean 
knowledge occupy the floor in the very foreground. This, appar- 
ently, is the exact moment chosen by Coleridge to bring in Shelley 
and Byron, and turn their attention to Shakespeare, but they are 
stopped by the table. On the other side some adventurous Germans 
are actually storming up the steps ; Lessing is at the head, turning 
round and exhorting Goethe ; Goethe looks up to Shakespeare with 
fine enthusiasm, and Herder pats Goethe on the back. Schiller, 
Schlegel, and Tieck are the others of this group, which has thrust 
into close propinquity with the poets of England. And as though 
this was not enough—as though the united storm of poets and 
prosewriters and philosophers and statesmen had not overpowered 
the gentle Shakespeare, curtains are suddenly drawn on the left at 
the top of the hall, and Elizabeth herself enters, surrounded by her 
Court, a vision such as that which the last of the bards saw unroll- 
ing its glittering skirts down the heights of Snowdon. : 

he grouping into which all these admirers resolve themselves is 
as follows :—Shakespeare stands in the center, not an idealized 
Shakespeare like that of Kaulbach, but the portraits we have with 
life breathed into them. At the back of his chair are Spencer and 
Massinger, and the beautiful womanly face of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Ben Jonson, with folded arms and a critical air, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Greene and Marlowe, Shirley and Burbage, rather in the 
background, complete the cotemporaries, while Milton is given a 
seat in front of them. Dryden, with Butler and Buckingham ; 
Pope, with Prior and Thompson; Young, Defoe and Gold- 
smith; Johnson and Garrick; Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, 
Swift, and Sterne ; Sheridan and Congreve, with Sir Philip Francis 
behind them ; Scott, Southey, and Burns, with Sheridan Knowles 
at the back, bring us down to the foot of the steps. Here we find 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, with Moore and Mrs, Hemans. The 
descent on the other side is composed by N&wton and Bacon ; bya 
group of Walpole, Chesterfield, and Temple, into which Burke 
and Adam Smith have been edged ; by Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu ; by Chatham, Pitt, and Fox ; by Locke, Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, Boblingbroke, and Shaftesbury ; and by Hume, Gibbon, and 
Robertson, with Wilkes peering out from the midst of them. The 
commentators at the table in the middle are Steevens, the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce and Payne Collier; Hazlitt, Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons come in a line with them ; and there is the group of Cole- 
ridge, Byron, and Shelley—Coleridge pointing with rapture in his 
face to Shakespeare, Byron turned away, partly to show his mag- 
nificent head to the public, partly from his small appreciation of 
Shakespeare, and Shelley leaning his head on Byron’s shoulder. 
In the corner, at the right hand of the spectator, corresponding to 
the group of Wordsworth, Tennyson, etc., in the opposite corner, 
sit Macaulay and Carlyle, Bulwer, Dickens, and Thackeray.” 


The reflections which suggest themselves concerning this homage, 
which a considerable portion of the civilized world—the best por- 
tion of it, we may almost say—is paying to the world’s greatest 
poet, are too numerous to be set down at present. Nor need they 
be, since every lover of the poet will make them for himself, im- 
parting to each the cast of his own mind and the measure of his 
own admiration. For ourselves, the line of Milton sings itself in 


our ears : 
“Kings for such a tomb would wish to die,” 





Among recent deaths we may mention that of Professor Pillans, 
of Edinburgh, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. He was Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Edinburgh University from 1820 till shortly before 
he died, and had previously been Rector of the Edinburgh High 
School. It is not so much for these things, however, that he is 
likely to be remembered, as that he was educated at the same 
school with Francis Horner and Brougham, and in his early life 
was connected with the literary band by whom the Edinburgh 
Review was started. An article of his on Gifford’s “ Translation 
of Juvenal” was the occasion of a famous epithet affixed to him 
by Byron, in his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” Pillans 
was accused by the young satirist of traducing his friend; but 
Gifford was no friend of his, and the charge was withdrawn in a 
note to later editions, though the stinging line remained in the 
satire itself. : 

Mr. J. A. Froude, the historian, has gone to Spain to make a 
farther investigation of the Simancas manuscripts, previously to 
publishing the third volume of his ‘ History of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.’’ ‘ 

At a recent sale of autographs in London, a letter of Lord 
Byron’s to Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet, on the uncertainty of 
authorship as a profession, in which he quoted the lines, 


““You know what ilis the author's life assail— 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail,” 


was sold for £5. An encyclical letter of Calvin, dated 1560, 
treating of the mediatory office of Christ, sold for £16; a short 
letter of Charles I. to Killigrew, £2 2s.; a signature of Cromwell 
to a State letter, £2 10s. A letter of Hume relating to Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, before he was minister, wishing he would take a part 
in the administration, adding, “* He could bring the Americans to 
make greater concessions than any other man could do,” sold for 
£3 7s. 6d.; a letter of Marlborough to Queen Anne, announcing 
the surrender of the town of Douay, £2 12s. ; two letters of Nelson, 
£2 4s. and £2 12s.; a receipt signed by Swift, £2 2s. ; a letter of 
Wolfe to his uncle, informing him that he had been appointed a 
brigadier in America, £4 10. Four letters of Washington sold 
respectively for £2 16s., £3 6s., £3 8s., and £8 12s. 6d. ; the last 
a very important one, written in 1788, when he was endeavoring 
to introduce the confederate form of government for/the United 
States, in place of separate and independent action by each state ; 
a letter of Haydn, the composer, £3 3s.; a letter of Rousseau. 
£3 3s. A letter of Voltaire to Madame du Deffand, in which he 
asks, “A quoi servirait l’athéisme? certai t il ne rendre 
pas les hommes meilleurs,” sold for £3 7s. 6d. ; a letter of Schiller 
relating to his own works, £3°3s.; a very characteristic letter of 
Frederick the Great to Voltaire, entirely in theking’s handwriting, 
£8 10s. 

The Japanese Embassadors, who visited Europe last year, have 
just published their diary, through the house of Fou-yah, the 
Longman or Murray of Yeddo. It is understood to be more com- 
plimentary to the French than the English, the Empress Eugenie 





being singled out as one of the handsomest of women. French 
and English translations of the work will shortly appear. 

The curious ‘ Miscegenation ’’ pamphlet has just been reprinted 
in London. 

Dr. N. Delius has recently published, at Elberfeld, the first 
volume of a new edition of Shakespeare, the text of which is in 
English, with exegetical notes in German. 

Dr. Briois has lately issued ‘‘ La Tour de St. Jacques de Paris,” 
a companion to Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notre Dame,” in which he illus- 
trates the citizen life clustered around that venerable pile in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is dedicated to M. Hugo. 

M. Ampere, Member of the Académie Frangaise and of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, died on the 27th of last 
month. The deceased was born on the 12th of August, 1800, at 
Lyons, and belonged to the literary generation which came into 
power with the success of the Revolution of 1830. He was one of 
the professors whose cours have shed such luster on the teaching 
of the University of France. He was the author of several works 
on the histories and literatures of Greece, Rome, and the middle 
ages. 


A monument has been erected on the tomb of Friederich Hebbel, 
the German poet, representing a broken oak with a fresh branch 
shooting out of it, the Jeaves of which again encompass the whole 
trunk. In the middle of this monument is placed an open book of 
white marble, with the legend, ‘‘ Friederich Hebbel, b. 1813, d. 
1864.” 

A memorial slab has been inserted in the house of Zschokke, the 
famous German writer, at Magdeburg. The Singing Leagues, 
with whom the idea originated. mustered in festive arrays on the 
occasion. 

Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, as might have been expected, has 
written an “ Ode”’ for the Tercentenary Celebration. It is published, 
price 3d., but so far it has escaped notice, though the second edition 
is advertised. ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’? Mr. Tupper’s admirers 
will be pleased to learn, is in its one hundred and ninth thousand. 

Mr. Michael Banim, the last of that once popular family of 
writers, has another story in progress, the last, probably, of the 
many ‘‘ O’Hara Tales.”’ 

A collection of autographs recently sold at Konigsberg con- 
tained the following letter of Jean Paul Richter. addressed to a 
Jewish couple, and dated at Weimar, the 31st of December, 1799 : 


‘“‘T will not close this year with a debt which I may pay. My 
summer excursions and autumn works have detained me until now 
from the happy hour in which I meant to speak to you, amiable 
couple.. The very discovery of the difference in our religion, if 
there is any, has afforded me a new pleasure, and inspired me 
with a greater esteem for you, because you have to conquer more 
prejudices in order to know, to read, to love us, than vice versa. 
The mind of your nation will always take a purer and higher 
flight ; but whether its heart will grow warmer and more hallowed 
is difficult to prophesy; as for such growth an outward form, that 
of government, religion, etc., is necessary. Its present form, that 
of small trade, is the most unfavorable. Our whole century, 
England especially, drinks the poisonous cup of commerce ; but 
what has most deeply injured your people was the necessity of the 
small trade carried on with an enemy. I have a friend among 
your nation, Emanuel of Beyreuth, with whom I have few to 
compare of my own—perfect in morals, gentle and strong, active 
and thoughtful, firm and tolerant, made for the earth as well as 
for heaven. Farewell! and be comforted at the dark aspect of the 
times by the imagination that a century is but like an hour in the 
future of the world, and then a transient cloud passing over th» 
earth will not alarm you. Answer me again, and love each other 
unchanged, then you will require no wish for the new century.” 


The unaccountable sale of the library of the late William Make- 
peace Thackeray took place on the 18th of March, and without 
comment, except such as was suggested by the prices which the 
different volumes brought. The London Weekly gossips to this 
effect : 


“The first book that was sold was the school-boy Thackeray’s 
Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary.’ It contained the autograph, 
‘W. M. Thackery, Charterhouse, July, 1827,’ curious for the error 
in spelling the name, and was scribbled in when the Charterhouse 
lad was just sixteen years of age. This volume, which might 
have been worth 1s. 6d. on any ordinary bookstall, realized £4 15s., 
and was carried off with great glee by the purchaser. Two Am- 
ericans, and a tall, nervous gentleman, who employed a husky 
porter to bid for him, were the keenest speculators for the various 
lots. One of the most interesting books disposed of was not men- 
tioned in the catalogue, but was discovered among some old waste 
paper by the auctioneer’s clerk. It was a tiny French volume, 
with an inscription on the fly-leaf stating that it was once the 
property of Lord Byron, who gave it to Maginn, the editor of 
Fraser's Magazine, from whom it passed, as a valuable gift, to Mr. 
Thackeray. It realized a goodly sum. The most speculative lots 
were four old kitchen-drawers full of what the auctioneers’ mau 
termed ‘rubbish,’ but which actually contained all the used and 
imperfect volumes of Mr. Thackeray’s library—those books that 
were apparently most frequently in his hands—full of little draw- 
ings, autograph memoranda, stray letters, and other personal memo- 
rials. These drawers realized a goodly sum, but they would have 
been cheap for biographical purposes at ten times the amounts 
paid for them. Amongst the other lots we may enumerate— 
‘Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne,’ 52 volumes, 
Paris, £8. ‘A Christmas Carol,’ by Charles Dickens, presentation 
copy, inscribed ‘ W. M. Thackeray, from Charles Dickens, whom 
he had made very happy once a long way from home.’ For this 
little book, an ordinary copy of Mr. Dickens’s story, there was a 
most exciting competition, and it was at length sold for £25 10s. 
Chastellux (Marquis de), ‘ Travels in North America,’ with auto- 
graph of Washington (1787), £4 10s. Cornhill Magazine, from 
January, 1860, to June, 1862, 5 vols., in red morocco, £8 12s. 64. ; 
ditto, in green ditto, £8. De Quincey (Thomas), ‘Selections, 
Grave and Gay,’ Edinburgh, £5 10s. Bronte (Charlotte), ‘ Vil- 
lette,’ 3 vols., a presentation copy, £5 5s. The Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine, from commencement in 1731 to 1827, 142 vols., £11. ‘A 
Course of Mathematics,’ by C. Hutton, with an Autograph of Mr. 
Thackeray, £3 10s, ‘The Midnight Spy; or, a View of the 
Transactions of London and Westminster from the Hours of 
Ten in the Evening till Five in the Morning’ (1766), £2 48. ‘The 
Bloody Register; a Select and Judicious Collection of the most 
remarkable Trials for Murder, Treason. Rape, Highway Robbery, 
and. Piracy, from the year 1700 to 1764,’ 4 vols., £4 17s. 6d. 
Richard Doyle’s ‘Foreign Tour of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson,’ 1854, £1 3s. 
“The copy of Dickens’s ‘ Carol’ alluded to above was, it is un- 





derstood, purchased for the Queen. Mr. Waller, the bookseller of 





Fleet street, was a large purchaser of Thackerayian relics, and 
has other curiosities belonging to that author. 

‘“‘Mr. Thackeray’s property has been administered, and is swoin 
under £20,000.”’ 

The younger Dumas lately produced a new comedy, which was 
played without success. Its title was ‘“‘ L’Ami des Femmes.’’ 

M. Guizot is said to be writing an answer to M. Renan’s ‘‘ Vie 
de Jesus.” 

Mr. Robert Browning will have a poem called “ Gold Hair’ in 
the May number of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Marcus Stone, who is to illustrate Mr. Dickens’s new 
serial, is a son of the late Mr. Frank Stone, the well-known 
artist. 

A week or two ago we quoted a Hottentot fable, from a volume 
recently published by Dr. Bleek, entitled ‘“‘ Reynard the Fox in 
South Africa.’ We give another to day, the point of which i, 
admirable : 


“ The White Man and the Snake.—A white man, it is sai, 
met a snake upon whom a large stone had fallen and covered her, 
so that she could not rise. The white man lifted the stone off th> 
snake, but when he had done so she wanted to bite him. Th- 
white man said, ‘Stop! let us both go first to some wise people.’ 
They went to the hyena, and the white man asked him, ‘Is it 
right that the snake should want to bite me, though I helped he: 
when she lay under a stone and could not rise?’ The hyena 
(who thought he would get his share of the white man’s body) 
said: ‘If you were bitten, what would it matter?’ Then tho 
snake wanted to bite him, but the white man said again: ‘Wa t 
a little, and let us go to other wise people, that I may hea: 
whether this is right.’ They went and met the jackal. Ti: 
white man said to the jackal: ‘Is it right that the snake wants {» 
bite me, though I lifted up the stone which lay upon her? Th: 
jackal replied: ‘I do not believe that the snake could be coverc ! 
by a stone and could not rise. Unless I saw it with my two eyes, 
I would not believe it. Therefore, come let us go and see at li 
place where you say it happened whether it can be true.’ The: 
went and arrived at the place where it had happened. The jacka! 
said: ‘ Snake, lie down, and let thyself be covered.’ The snake 
did so, and the white man covered her with the stone; but, 
although she exerted herself very much, she could not rise. Then 
the white man wanted again to releage the snake, but the jacka! 
interfered and said: ‘Do not lift the stone. She wanted to bile 
you; therefore she may rise by herself.’ Then they both went 
away and left the snake under the stone.” 
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Lonpon, March 30, 1864, 
An interesting inetance of the fluctuating nature of sciences in 


general, and of geological science in particular, has just occurred 
For a long time the vast bed of rock called Cambrian, because 
found so largely in Wales, of which Cambria was the ancien 
name, was regarded as representing a vast period after the voleanic 
and crystalline rocks, in which no form of animal or vegetable !'% 
appeared. It was nearly ten years ago, I believe, that Profess. 
Oldham, hunting about among the old rocks at Bray Head, nexr 
Dublin, discovered a little fossil, which was of course named ait«~ 
him. It was a beautiful little thing, in a zigzag shape, putting 
forth a little fan at each angle. In its place at the Geological it 
sat in state and received visits from all the learned of Europe, who 
paid it the homage due to the ancestor of the first families o! 
Europe, and, so far as was known, of the world. * It was not’ 
decided whether it was a vegetable or an animal, but the tendency 
of opinion was to regard it as something of the sponge kind. At 
any rate, for ten years or more, there has not been a more interest- 
ing fossil in the world. But, lo, this first baby, so thought, of 
Mother Earth has had its ‘‘ nose broken,’’ as the nurses say. On 
last Wednesday morning, Sir Charles Lyell and Professor Ramsey 
both received trustworthy intelligence from Canada that a professo: 
of one of the Canadian universities, and a geologist connected 
with the coast survey, had actually discovered a protozoic creature 
(Foramenifera gigantea) in the very metamorphic rocks—the 
group in Canada called the Laurentian rocks. So henceforth we 
are to regard the little Foramenifer as the first-born out of chaos. 
But one cannot help thinking what a terrible time the poor little 
thing must have had of it, with a stormy sea of lava seething under 
it, and vast electric and vaporous currents to rock its cradle ! 
Another alteration in our geologic charts is likely to take place. 
Professor Salter and others have discovered in the lowest stratum 
of the Silurian formation—known as the Lingula flags, on account 
of a many-tongued little fossil found in it—a distinct kind of 
trilobite, and a distinct sponge; so that, by at last revealing a 
distinct set of fossils which are not found elsewhere, the Lingula 
flags have fulfilled the conditions of classification which entitle it 
to be-considered a separate formation. I was present at the meet- 
ing of the Royal Geological Institute when this was discussed, and 
was amused at the excitement produced by the exhibition of the 
fossils. Sir Roderick Murchison has devoted the greater portion 
of his life to the Silurian, and has formed an attachment for it: 
and he really displayed as much heat as if he had been personall; 
attacked. I am sure that he would not have been more excited i: 
the French had been invading England, than when Salter, Ram- 
sey, and Sir C. Lyell invaded his favorite rocks. Professor Salte: 
made a pathetic appeal to him to consider that he was only taking 
a moderate slice of 2,000 feet out of the Silurian, and that he hac 
7,000 left; but the old gentleman sat still, red, and inconsolable. 
Yesterday the Daily Telegraph startled all England with th: 
announcement of the death of Charles Waterton, and actually 
contained an obituary notice of him. To-day Mr. Waterton’s son 
publishes a note saying that at last accounts his father was en- 
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joying perfect health. Nevertheless, the announcement has 
recalled to my mind a purpose which entered it several weeks ago 
of giving you some account of this man and his home and mode 
of life. Charles Waterton—whose “ Wanderings ” amused a gen- 
eration almost passed away, and furnished Sydney Smith for the 
subject of one of his funniest reviews—who bitted and bridled 
with log and rope an alligator in the Essequibo, and rode to terra 
Jirma—will be best known to my reader, perhaps, if I call him the 
English Thoreau. Although there is a vast difference between the 
one living by Walden Pond, in a house built by his own hand, 
and about the cube of his own length in size, at a cost of a pound 
per annum, or thereabout, and the wealthy naturalist of Walton 
Hall, yet it is more apparent than real. The same intimacy with 
nature, the same secret understanding with bird and beast, exists 
with the English gentleman as with the lamented American. To 
most naturalists and museums he is known as the man who in- 
vented the new method of preserving specimens, much less cum- 
brous than the old, and which shows every ligament as if the 
animal had just died; but to those who have been to Walton 
Hall his name has a strange and mystical association. That fine 
mansion, where he was born and lived, was situated on an island 
in a beautiful lakelet in Yorkshire. This island was made by its 
master into a paradise for all animated creatures, except hunts- 
men and carnivora of the large and destructive kind. The edges 
of the island were broken and arranged into every kind of wood or 
meadow or brook that would invite and retain the wild creatures 
whom he had resolved to make his friends. Many of the animals 
he brought, others stopped with him in their flight overhead, and, 
if they went off, carried the tidings of his hospitable little island, 
until at last the fauna of the British Islands may be seen from his 
windows. The wild ducks and geese, the bittern, the crane, the 
swan, and things which I could not number without making a 
catalogue, swarm about his island, sit in his porticoes and windows. 
But their familiarity with him is the most surprising thing. He 
has gained their confidence by long protection, doubtless; but 
now they will leap on his shoulder, head, hand, whether he comes 
to feed them or not. At his coming the bittern with its hoot, the 
teal with its whistle, the jackdaws with their caws, and the 
magpies with their chatter, join into an orchestra to utter a 
jubilant “ Gott erhalten Kaiser Karl.’ He seems to have re- 
newed the primal relations of Eden in his island, and one has 
only to imagine it become cosmic to have a very respectable mil- 
lennium. He is a simple-hearted, childlike man, of excellent 
tact with his happy family, and a man who might easily be cele- 
brated as an author if he did not have something more attractive 
on hand. Thoreau had not the advantages of an island to 
himself, or of wealth to begin such a colony; but all who have 
seen how near the birds would come to him, and how the fish 
would lie quiet in his hands (no romance), will be apt to think 
that, if his spirit ever hovers about these earthly abodes, it would 
be somewhere about that beautiful island and its Prospero, whose 
wand is that love of “all things both great and small,’’ to which 
all things are obedient—of which also the most exact description 
would seem the most mythic. Toussenel, Thoreau. Waterton— 
are not such men preservers for mankind of the old traditions of a 
purer and nearer relation to nature once enjoyed by man, and 
prophets of its return through love and knowledge ? 

M. J. Duboscq, of Paris, has added a new scenic sensation ; he 
has contrived a rainbow for the stage. He employs an electric light, 
says the Cosmos, obtained with the aid of one hundred Bunsen ele- 
ments. The first lenses of his optical apparatus render the rays 
from this source parallel, and transmit them through a rainbow- 
shaped hole in a screen to a double convex lens of very short focus, 
from which they pass to a prism, and emerge with sufficient 
divergence to make an effective rainbow on a screen about six 
yards off. This rainbow is said to be brilliant even when the 
whole scene is lit up. 

A new Corn Exchange to be erected at Aylesbury will soon cause 
he removal of an antiquity of some interest—the White Hart 
lotel. This old inn was in Cromwell’s time kept by one Gilby, 

« Parliamentarian zealot, and friend of the Protector. One night 
w traveler sought rest and refreshment with him; but the host 
soon found out the rank of the guest, who was no other than the 
Earl of Rochester flying for his life. Gilby felt it his duty to 
arrest him, but his scruples were finally overcome and he as- 
sisted the escape. After the Restoration he was substantially re- 
warded. The Market House, with which the White Hart is con- 
nected, is equally old or older, and is a copy of the Temple of the 
Winds at Athens. 

A discussion which has recently occurred as to the origin of the 
name of the great aristocratic avenue, in London, known as 
Piccadilly, has elicited, as the strongest probability, that the name 
was derived from the small cakes which used to be called ‘“ peca- 
dillias,” and which used to be sold along there at stalls by old 
women, when as yet the nobility had not migrated thither. Not 
long since, at Cambridge University, attracted by seeing “ Hob- 
son’s Lane’ as a name, I made some inquiries and learned cer- 
tainly that it was named from the same Hobson who gave to the 
world the proverbial phrase, ‘‘ Hobson’s choice.’? Hobson was the 
owner of a livery stable ; and when one hired a horse of him he 
could always have his choice, if he would take the one next to the 
stable-door. Hobson put each horse last used farthest from the 
(oor, so that each should have an equal share of riding ; so, if one 
selected a horse, he must wait till he had got, in his turn, next 
the door ; and that was called Hobson’s choice. 


M. Taine, of Paris, has written a lively work entitled “ History 
of English Literature.” He outbuckles Buckle, and estimates the 
quantity of beef, porter, and fog which have gone to make English 
literature what it is. 

The effects of Thackeray’s house amounted to $100,000. 


I came yesterday over the Charing Cross Railway Bridge from 
London Bridge. It is a magnificent work, two miles long, and, in- 
cluding property paid for, cost $5,000 per yard! M. D. C. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuis society held their April meeting on Tuesday evening, the 
12th, at the house of the President, George Folsom, LL.D., who 
occupied the chair. The attendance was larger than usual, both 
of members and invited friends. 

A letter was read from the Hon. M. M. Lisboa, Brazilian Min- 
ister, to Mr. Ewbank, the first vice-president, dated Washington, 
April 8, expressing regret at his necessary absence from the 
meeting. 

One from Captain J. M. Dow, of steamer Guatemala, at Panama, 
mentioning that no new discoveries had been made among the 
antiquities of Central America, and inclosing a letter from Dr. 
Von Franzius, of San José, Costa Rica, accepting his appointment 
as a corresponding member. 

Several letters were read from Dr. D. J. Macgowan, a member 
of the society, and surgeon in the United States Army, at Martin- 
dale Barracks, Washington. He proposed to Mr. Dole, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, to have casts taken of some of the 
Indians visiting the capital, by a simple, cheap, and not disagree- 
able process, invented by Mr. Clark Mills, representing it as an 
object interesting to science, and several have in consequence been 
taken. Dr. Macgowan finds that the heads of the Indians which 
he has measured are larger than those of white men, and prom- 
ises to give the society hereafter some interesting details on the 
subject. 

On motion of the treasurer, Mr. Cotheal, Dr. Macgowan was 

appointed aspecial committee to prosecute the plan which he has 
so seasonably proposed, for the Indian Department to form a col- 
lection of casts of the heads of aborigines. 
In one of his letters, Dr. M. gave a brief account of a large and 
wealthy community of Jews, established in China about a century 
before the Christian era, and long since extinct. Having first 
obtained intimations of it while in that country several years ago, 
he endeavored to have inquiries prosecuted on the spot; and, 
while in England, read a paper on the subject before the British 
Association. In the city of Chingtu, in the province of Sz’ Chuen, 
they erected a splendid temple, which was afterward burnt, and 
the colony was scattered. The customs and traditions of the 
Karens indicate their early connection with Jews, as in various 
respects they resemble the practices and events recorded inthe Old 
Testament ; and those remarkable people, the Karens, have always 
been free from idolatry and the worship of ancestors, so prevalent 
among the neighboring nations, to some of whom they have been 
subject. 

The Jewish colony here referred to was anterior, may centuries, 
to that of Kai-fung-foo, in the province of Ho-nan, to which the 
attention of the society had before been called by the facsimiles 
of portions of their Synagogue Roll exhibited by Rev. Dr. Fishel. 
Dr. Macgowan referred to the reported discovery of another Jewish 
community, recently announced in England, as made by a British 
officer, and pronounced it an evident fiction. 

The president exhibited the volume recently published in Eng- 
land by Captain Speke, on his explorations in Eastern Africa, and 
his discovery of the sources of the Nile. 

Capt. Fisk’s report of his late expedition to Idaho, published as 
a document of the Senate, was presented from Dr. Macgowan. 

Relics of the Early Inhabitants of Switzerland.—The sixth 
number of the fourteenth volume of the publications of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Zurich was exhibited by the recording secre- 
tary, who gave a brief account of its contents. Fourteen of its 
quarto pages are devoted to lithographic drawings of above three 
hundred objects, found by excavating near the shores of lakes in 
Switzerland, Savoy. and Northern Italy, including remains of the 
sharpened wooden piles which were driven into the bottom, the 
planks which formed the stages or platforms which they supported, 
the huts built on them, the implements which the inhabitants 
used (chiefly of stone, the handles of some of which have been 
found entire), fragments of rude pottery, basket-work, etc. The 
text contains brief accounts of these by eminent writers, and re- 
marks by the editors, in which they correct scme mistakes made 
by M. Frederic Troyon and others. It proves that instruments of 
copper were used in some parts of Eastern Europe at very early 
periods, although it has been affirmed that that metal was 
unknown in all parts of that continent, except in the compound, 
bronze. Two or three years ago this subject was brought before 
the American Ethnological Society, with the results obtained by 
European antiquaries from their careful examination of the bones 
discovered under the places where the early inhabitants had lived, 
proving that various species of fish, quadrupeds, birds, and plants 
were used by them as food or otherwise, some of which are not 
mentioned in the histories of the country. The whole subject is 
curious and interesting, and the fact that everything published 
comes to us under the authority of scientific observers or investi- 
gators, renders it doubly satisfactory. 


Siamese Writing and Paper Money.—The following interesting 
specimens of Siamese manufactures and literature, kindly loaned 
by Mrs. Wooster Hotchkiss, of New Haven, were exhibited: A 
piece of the paper currency recently introduced by the king. It is 
printed on both sides, with stamps and native characters— 
Chinese, English, and Latin—and passes for one silver talung 
(fifteen cents), “payable in silver to every one who presents it, 
between noon and three vo’clock p.m., in the armory of the royal 
palace.” Also an autograph letter of the King of Siam to an 
American missionary, which indicates the efforts of our country- 
men to extend science and arts, and the disposition of the king to 
favor them. The translation is also in the king’s handwriting. 
It recommended one of the princes as capable to assist in con- 
structing a rain-gauge. 

A Remarkable Mound in Florida.—Mr. Buckingham Smith 
read a letter addressed by him to General Gillmore, through Major 





Brooks, at Fernandina, requesting that a remarkable ancient 


mound, on the land where fortifications were to be raised, might 
be protected from unnecessary injury, and that an examination 
might be made, and any relics which might be discovered should 
be preserved. He read also an order from General Gillmore for a 
detail of men to be set at work, under Captain Sears, tc make ex- 
cavations, but without any neglect of duties. 

A vote of thanks was passed to General Gillmore for the im- 
portant favor which he has thus conferred on the society and the 
cause of science. The Rev. E.-C. Doane, of Micronesia, was 
elected a corresponding member. 

A resolution was passed directing the recording secretary to 
address a letter to the Hon. Caleb Lyon, recently appointed gov- 
ernor of the territory of Idaho (a corresponding member of the 
society), requesting him to coliect information and correspond on 
subjects within the sphere of its inquiries. 

Several relics were exhibited from the collection of Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, from Central America, and information was given by 
Dr. Merritt of the forms and uses of the grinding-stones for corn 
found in the Chiriqui graves. John R. Bartlett, Esq., Secretary 
of State of Rhode Island, one of the founders of the society, and 
formerly its able secretary, gave an account of the frequent occur- 
rence of stones used for the same purpose among the ruins of 
ancient Indian towns which he had seen near the Jila River and 
other places, during his travels as commissioner on the Mexican 
boundary. 

The Races of Egypt and Syria.—Dr. William H. Thomson, of 
New York (formerly of Beirut), read a very interesting paper on 
the various races found among the mixed populations of those 
countries. He gave the distinguishing peculiarities of each, in a 
striking and forcible style, which rendered his paper one of the 
most original and valuable ever presented to the society. 

Many other subjects were considered by different members 
in the course of the evening, which we have not room even to 
name. 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society was 
held on the 14th instant, the president, Hon. Robert B. Winthrop, 
in the chair. Gov. Washburne, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee, read the annual report, which gave a gratifying exhibit of 
the condition of the society. Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, the librarian, 
read his annual report, which stated that 567 bound volumes, 1,217 
pamphlets, were among the additions to the society during the past 
year; and the library now contains 15,881 bound volumes, and 
18,500 pamphlets. The following gentlemen were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop ; Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Jared Sparks, Col. Thomas Aspinwall; Recording 
Secretary, Charles Deane, Esq.; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Chandler Robbins ; Treasurer, Hon. Richard Frothingham ; Libra- 
rian, Thomas C. Amory, Jr., Esq. ; Cabinet Keeper, Dr. Samuel 
A. Green ; Standing Committee, William G. Brooks, Esq., Rev. 
Geo. E. Ellis, Horace Gray, Jr., Esq., Charles E. Norton, Esq., 
Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

After the regular monthly business was disposed of, Mr. Win- 
throp, in a short address, alluded to the proposed Shakespeare 
commemoration as follows : 


“You will hardly need to be reminded, gentlemen. that we are 
now within a few days of the great tercentenary commemoration 
of the birthday of Shakespeare; and though our society has made 
no arrangements for any formal observance of the day, we can 
none of us be insensible to the interest of the occasion. It is emi- 
nently appropriate that the principal celebration of the event 
should take place in the land and on the spot where it occurred; 
and we shall all loox eagerly fur the reports of what shall 
be said and done at Stratford-upon-Avon, on the successive 
days which have been designated for the commemoration Our 
own land is, unhappily, hardly in a condition for engaging in the 
festivities of such an anniversary with all the zeal and heartiness 
it is so well calculated to excite. Yet we all feel that it might 
well become us to take a part in the jubilee. We all feel that, 
as the descendants of English ancestors who were cotemporary 
with Spakespeare, we have a full share both in the large inher- 
itance of his fame and in the world’s great debt to his memory. 
We do not forget that hé had finished his marvelous work and 
gone to his rest four years before the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
Plymouth Rock; fourteen years before the Massachusetts Com- 
pany embarked at Southampton. We do not forget that it was 
the wreck of Sir George Somers in the Bermudas in 1609, when 
on his way to Virginia for the settlement of an American colony, 
which suggested the scene and some of the most striking incidents 
of that one of his dramas which stands first in his printed vol- 
umes, and which, for the sublimity of its conceptions and the exqui- 
site beauty of its language, is second to nothing which he ever wrote. 
It is interesting to us to remember, too, that the son of that same 
Earl of Southampton, who was Shakespeare’s earliest patron and 
especial friend, and tu whom he dedicated his first poem, was 
among the best friends of some of our own New England colonies. 
But, above all, we cannot forget the inexhaustible wealth which 
Shakespeare, has contributed to that English literature which, 
down to the period of our national independence, certainly, we 
have a right to speak of as our literature, and to that English 
language which, thank Heaven, is ours, and will be ours for ever. 
Nor can we fail, as a historical society, to remember Shakespeare 
as a historian as well as a dramatist and a poet. The original 
title of his collected works, as published successively in 1623, 
1632, 1664, and 1685, was ‘Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies.’ And what historian has ever done so 
much as he to give life and individuality to the great characters 
which he portrays, or to make the events which he describes 
familiar as household words forever? It may be that he was not 
always exact in following the old chronicles of Hollinshed, or that 
he may have sometimes indulged a poetic license in dressing: his 
figures for the stage. Yet no ore will doubt that the common 
mind of the last two centuries has owed its most vivid impres- 
sions—I had almost said its only impressions—of the Richards 
and the Henrys, of Macbeth and Hamlet, of King Lear 
and King John—to say nothing of Julius Casar and 
Mark Antony—to the historical dramas of Shakespeare. 
Unhappily, he that has given us so many grand delineations of 
others, has left but few records of himself. Even the day of his 
birth, which is about to be celebrated, is but a matter of inference ; 
it is only known, certainly, as the day of his death. We know 
the date of his baptism, and of his funeral. We know where he 
was born, and where he was buried. We know that he married 
Anne Hathaway, and had three children. We know that he went 





to London, wrote plays, and helped to perform them at the Globe 
and the Blackfryers. We know that he returned-to Stratfordeupon- 
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Avon, made a will—‘ commending his soul into the hands of God 
his Creator, hoping and assuredly believing, through the only 
merits of Jesus Christ his Saviour, to be made partaker of life ever- 
lasting,’ and soon afterward died at fifty-two years of age. Almost 
everything else is inference, conjecture, uncertain tradition. And 
so it happens that we know least of him, of whom we should all 
desire to know most. Not one familiar letter. Not one authentic 
conversation. Hardly a domestic incident. Only three or four 
known autographs, and those but signatures. Not a scrap of his 
original manuscripts, a single line of which would outsell the col- 
lected autographs of all the monarchs of the world—not a scrap 
of those priceless manuscripts, though the players must have had 
them all when they said, in their preface to the first edition of his 
works, that ‘his mind and hand went together; and 
that what he thought, he uttered with that easiness, that 
we have scarce received from him a blot in his papers.’ 
And this brings before us a fact most important to his character. 
We know that so insensible was he to the worth of his own 
writings, or so indifferent to their fate, that he never collected or 
revised them for publication, and that it was seven years after his 
death before they entered upon that world-wide career of immor- 
tality which the press and the stage, the art and the literature of 
almost every land beneath the sun have since united to secure for 
them, and which they seem destined to enjoy, generation after 
generation, age after age, above all other writings except the Holy 
Scriptures. Nor would we willingly forget that the only epithets 
coupled with his name by his cotemporaries and friends were ‘ Our 
gentle Shakespeare,’ ‘Our worthy Shakespeare,’ ‘Our beloved 
Shakespeare.’ But it is not my purpose, gentlemen, even were it 
in my power, to forestall the eloquent eulogies which will be pro- 
nounced on the great English dramatist at home and abroad during 
the approaching commemoration week. I only designed by these 
few words to prepare the way for the following resolution which 
your standing committee have authorized me to submit for your 
adoption : 


‘* Resolved, By the Massachusetts Historical Society, that in view of the near 
approach of the tercentenary commemoration of the birthday of Shakespeare, 
we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded us by this our seventy- 
third annual meeting to enter upon our records an expression of our profound 
reverence for the genius of that marvelous man; of our gratitude to God for 
the matchless gifts with which he was endowed for the instruction and delight 
of mankind ; of our deep sense of the inexhaustible riches which his writings 
have added to the literature and the language which were the birthright of 
our fathers, and which are ours by inheritance ; and of our hearty sympathy 
with all those, whether in old England, in our own country, or in any other 
part of the world, who shall unite in celebrating so memorable a nativity.” 


The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 


BUFFALO (N. ¥.) HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting of this association was held on the 
15th inst., ex-President Fillmore presiding. The corresponding 
secretary was directed to’ acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a 
very valuable manuscript map of the “ Village of New Amsterdam,” 
now a part of Buffalo, showing the original lots and subdivisions of 
it, with the names of grantees and the date of each deed, from the 
Holland Company, from Peter Emslie. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a memoir of the late Aaron Rumsey, and resolutions 
expressive of the regret of the society for his loss. 

Guy H. Salisbury, Corresponding Secretary and Librarian, ten- 
dered his resignation of those offices, and Dr. William K. Scott was 
unanimously elected in his stead. After making arrangements for 
the publication of the proceedings of the association, the socicty 
adjourned. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. 


At the annual meeting of this society the following officers were 
elected for the year 1864: President, Increase A, Lapham, LL. D., 
Milwaukee. Vice-Presidents—Gen. Wm. R. Smith, Mineral Point ; 
Hon. Henry S. Baird, Green Bay ; Gen. James Sutherland, Janes- 
ville; Hon. James T. Lewis, Columbus; Hon. Charles S. Benton, 
La Crosse; Hon. Charles Durkee, Kenosha. Recording Secretary, 
Frank H. Firmin. Corresponding Secretary, Lyman C. Draper. 
Treasurer, Prof. O. M. Conover. Librarian, Daniel S. Durrie. 

A regular meeting was held on the 2d of April, at which a large 
number of valuable contributions were presented to the society. 
Hon. Chas. S. Todd, of Kentucky, a surviving aid of Gen. Harri- 
son, of the War of 1812, and subsequently Minister to Russia, was 
chosen an honorary member of the society; Hon. J. P. Usher 
Hon. Wm. P. Dole, Hon. Isaac Newton, Hon. F. W. Seward’ 
Hon. Alfred Ely, Dr. Geo. Smith, Wm. L. Stone, Frank H. Bald. 
win, F. A. Marble, Hon. Anthony Van Wyck, Horace W. Smith, 
Pierre M. Irving, and others, were chosen corresponding members. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) LYCEUM AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

At the recent annual meeting of this association the following 
officers were chosen ‘for the ensuing year: President, Abram 
Firth; Vice-President, Edward Earle; Secretary, Charles A. 
Chase; Treasurer, Richard Hamant; Trustees—George F. Hoar, 
Nathaniel Paine, James G. Armold, Charles W. Gilbert, Henry A. 
Marsh. The treasurer’s report showed that the income for the 
year, including proceeds of lectures, was $955 47, and the re- 
sources of the association now, amount to $1,521. The sum of 
$300 was voted to the Natural History Society, which is a branch 
of the Lyceum and Library Association. 


SCIENCE. 








Scions for grafting, it is said, may be sent safely to almost any 
distance by mail or express, by dipping the ends in a thick solu- 
tion of gum arabic, and wrapping them in dry paper. When 
received they should be packed in dry sand in a box, and buried 
two feet deep in the earth on the north side of some building. The 
box should be so inclined as to shed the rain. 

—A superior quality of wine is now manufactured from .the 
rhubarb or pie plant. When properly made, it is possessed of a 
most beautiful shade of color, and of most delicate flavor, and is 
of course infinitely more healthful than those infamous compounds 
which have not a particle of wine in them. 

—The Fifth Avenue Hotel elevator, in New York, is operated by 
steam; that at the Grand Hotel de Louvre, in Paris, by Lenoir’s 
gas-engine ; that at the Brighton Hotel, an English watering-place, 
by the weight of water, which has sufficient head to raise visitors 
and luggage from the lower story to the upper, seventy-seven feet 
from the ground. 

—The iron mountain of Missouri is almost exactly in the geo- 





graphica! center of the United States. It is an almost solid mass 
of specular iron ore, rising from a level plain 260 feet. Its base 
covers 500 acres. The ore contains 67 percent. of iron, and yields 
one ton of pig for two tons of ore. It costs about 50 cents a ton 
to quarry ; little if any blasting is required. One hundred and ten 
bushels of charcoal makes a ton of iron. It is supposed that the 
mountain was deposited by chemical action, and that it was raised 
during the azoic period. 

—A silkworm that feeds upon the leaf of the Ailanthus has 
been recently introduced into France, with what success has not 
yet transpired. 

—Two mines are now worked in Newfoundland, one of lead, and 
one of copper, each employing over 100 persons. 

—The main wheelin a watch of ordinary size makes 4 revolutions 
in 24 hours, or 1,460 a year; the second or center wheel, 24 revo- 
lutions in 24 hours, or 8,760 in a year; the third wheel, 192 times 
in 24 hours, or 6,980 in a year; the fourth wheel (which carries 
the second hand), 1,440 times in 24 hours, or 525,600 in a year; 
the fifth or ’scape wheel, 12,960 times in 24 hours, or 4,728,400 
revolutions in a year; while the beats or vibrations made in 24 
hours are 388,800, or 141,812,000 in a year. These figures show 
how important it is to keep so delicate a piece of machinery 
cleaned and oiled. 

—A wind wagon has been invented by a mail-carrier in 
France, which attained the amazing-velocity of an express rail- 
road train, and there is every reason to believe that when so per- 
fected as to be under proper control it may be turned to useful 
purpose. 

—M. Delisle once observed a fly only as large as a grain of 
sand, which ran three inches in half a second, and in that space 
made the enormous number of 540 steps. If a man were able to 
run as fast, in proportion to his size, supposing his step to measure 
two feet, he would, in the course of a minute, have run upward of 
twenty miles. A flea can leap two hundred times its own length; 
so also can the locust. Some spiders can leap a couple of feet 
upon their prey. 

—Turpentine and rosin of a superior quality are produced in 
California. The quantity of “crude gum” collected in Butte and 
Sierra counties. from the beginning of March till the end of 
November, was about 350,000 Ibs. From this has been manufac- 
tured 7,250 gallons of spirits of turpentine, and boxes and barrels 
of rosin equal to 1,150, of an average weight of 250 Ibs. 

—Although the southern boundary of France is farther north 
than the city of New York, the culture of cotton promises to be a 
success. In the lands of the Chateau of Avignon, in the territory 
of Aries, the bolls gathered in August and September were very 
well matured. 

—A burglar-proof vault has been invented, in which a space be- 
tween two of the plates is filled with iron balls about one inch in 
diameter, entirely loose. The plates cannot be drilled through, as 
a drill must strike one of these balls, which would rotate with the 
tool instead of being perforated by the process. One of these 
vaults has recently been erected in the Custom-House in Chicago. 

—A new mode of preserving meats has been discovered, which 
consists in forcing brine into the arteries, veins, and capillaries of 
the carcasses by pressure. After the arteries have been thus 
cleansed by the first charge, a mixture is introduced, consisting of 
6} gallons of brine, and 10 lbs. of sugar, $ 1b. of saltpeter, with 
an infusion of cloves and pepper. The meat is then cut up, thor- 
oughly dried, and packed in sawdust and charcoal. Itis said that 
it will keep in any climate, and that it possesses the greatest 
amount of nutritive matter. 

—A bed of Cannel coal has been discovered in the Minnesota 
Valley, on the Cottonwood River, a little more than 100 miles 
from St. Paul. It is supposed a vast bed exists in that locality. 

—The star Arcturus shows lines in the fixed spectrum, in the 
same positions as those of our sun, an indication of a similarity of 
constitution between the two bodies; a suggestive proof of the 
truth of the nebular hypothesis, which supposes that two heavenly 
bodies have the same constitution. 

—A machine has recently been patented for the washing of 
dishes, a desideratum of special interest to housekeepers. 

—Paper is now made in New Zealand from an indigenous flax, 
the “ phormium tenax.” It is supposed that in time paper-making 
will become the chief business in these islands. 

—Glycerine, treated with nitric and sulphuric acids as cotton is 
treated to make gun-cotton, when heated explodes with equal vio- 
lence. Glycerine is said to be better than any other fluid for gas- 
meters, as no amount of cold experienced in this climate will make 
it congeal. It has been used in making printers’ rollers and 
mounting microscopic objects. 

—It is said that phosphureted copper is the best sheathing for 
submarine telegraph wire, asit increases the strength of the copper 
and retards the action of air and sea-water. A cable 115 nauti- 
cal miles in length, made in this way, has been manufactured in 
England for the French Government. 

—Chloride of nitrogen is composed of the elements of chlorine 
and nitrogen, and is perhaps the most dangerous explosive com- 
pound known. It is possessed of a hundred times more power 
than powder, and is far more easily exploded. The discoverer of 
the chloride, Dulong, lost an eye and several fingers in manipu- 
lating it; and it is said Sir Humphrey Davy also lost an eye in 
experimenting upon it. It has been ascertained that vegetable 
oils, resins, phosphorus, as well as all fatty substances in the 
smallest quantity, explode it upon contact. Hence its power and 
ease of explosion render it the most dangerous of compounds. 
One drop of the chloride will blow the vessel in which it is con- 
fined to atoms, shatter the chair or table upon which it is resting, 
and kill or seriously injure any person standing near. Yet it is 
recently asserted that, like the lightning, it has been subjected to 
human control, and rendered harmless, unless required as an engine 
of destruction. The havoc that would be caused by the dropping 
of a bombshell from a balloon (as the inventor of the new process 
proposes) into a city, where it would explode the moment it touched 


the roof or ground or the deck of a vessel, or propelled by steam 
or powder, would be terrific. 

—Polished metallic surfaces radiate heat; hence results the 
great warmth which pervades rooms in which the combustion of 
fuel is secured and surrounded by iron. The best agent by which 
to obtain all the effects of radiation is plumbago, which receives 
the most ready and durable polish. The plumbago should be 
ground to an impalpable powder. 

—Copper mines are numerous along a line extending from the 
northern boundary of the state of Vermont to the St. Lawrence 
below Quebec. The breadth of the belt of land varies from 
fifteen to twenty-five miles, and it contains copper pyrites, sul- 
phuret and carbonates of copper, in strata of argillaceous schist— 
the same kind of rock which contains the auriferous veins of 
North Carolina and Canada. The northwestern coast of Nova 
Scotia also affords auriferous quartz, but contains arsenic. 

—The environs of Potosi, in Missouri, afford galena in abund- 
ance in a yellowish red clay. It is extracted with as much ease 
as are potatoes in a field. 

—A mass of meteoric iron has been found in Dacotah Territory. 
It was taken for silver, but was found to be native iron, containing 
ninety-two per cent. of iron, seven of nickel, and traces of tin, 
phosphorus, chromium, and cobalt. 

—Captain Ericsson is manufacturing wrought-iron guns of 13- 
inch bore, at the Delamater Works, at the foot of Thirteenth 
street, North River, for the steamers Dictator and Puritan. The 
solid shot they are to throw will weigh 276 lbs., and the shell 
216 lbs. 

—Light-house illumination, atthe Southforeland and Dungesress 
Beacon, by magneto-electric light, has been in successful operation 
for two years. Currents of air, produced by the rotation of 
masses of iron in the neighborhood of powerful permanent mag- 
nets, generate the current of electricity, which ignites pieces of 
carbon intensely, thus producing the light. 

—It is asserted that Irish moss or the silicate, arseniate, or phos- 
phate of soda will prevent the incrustations on steam-boilers. Six 
to eight pounds per week is sufficient for a forty or fifty horse- 
power boiler. 

—So exact are the several parts of the muskets manufactured 
in the several armories in the United States, that, if one thousand 
should be taken to pieces, the several parts of them all would fit 
each other without alteration. 

—Gutta percha is now used to protect the feet of horses from 
tenderness and slipping. It is first cut into small pieces and 
softened in hot water, then mixed with half its weight of pow- 
dered sal ammoniac, and the mixture melted in a tinned saucepan 
over a gentle fire, keeping it well stirred. When required for use, 
melt it in a glue pot, scrape the hoof clean, and apply the mix- 
ture with a knife. 

—In the neighborhood of the Caspian Sea, petroleum is used as 
fuel by impregnating clay with the combustibie fluid. The clods 
are burnt on an ordinary hearth. The Norwegians mix tar and 
sawdust, moulded in the form of bricks, and burn in a similar 
manner. 

—It is said that tannic acid, and tannin, chlorine, and the tinc- 
tures of iodine and bromine, are the best antidotes for strychnia 
salts. 

—Oculists declare thag round glasses injure the sight far less 
than those which are oval. 

—Windsor park, England, covers 3,800 acres; Hampton Court, 
1,800 ; Regent’s, 478 ; Kensington, 362; St. James’s, 50; Phenix 
Park, Dublin, 1,752; Bois de Boulogne, France, 2,095; Tzars- 
ko-selo, Russia, 350; Central Park, New York, 850. The Bois de 
Boulogne has a carriage-drive of 35 miles in length, and the Cen- 
tral Park, New York, a drive nine miles long. 

—tThe height of the barometer at noon has been found to be the 
same as the mean height for the day. 

—New Jersey has opened a new trade with South America. 
Twenty-five tons of white oak spokes have just been shipped from 
Sussex county for that market. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


James G. GreGcory.—The Mississippi Bubble, a Memoir of John Law, by 
Adolphe Thiers. To which are added authentic accounts of the Darien 
Expedition and the South Sea Scheme. Translated and edited by Frank S. 
Fiske. 

T. B. Peterson & Bro.—Life and Public Services of Abraham Lincoln, 
sixteenth President of the United States. 

Waker, Wisk & Co.—A Youth’s History of the Rebellion, from the Bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter to the Capture of Roanoke Island, by William M. 
Thayer. 


James D. Torrey.—History of the American Conspiracies: a Record of 
Treason, Insurrection, Rebellion, etc., in the United States of America, from 
1790 to 1860, by Orville J. Victor. 

H. T. Tuckerman.—A Sheaf of Verse, bound for the Fair, by Henry 
Theodore Tuckerman. 


Joun WILEY.—The Breath of Life, or Mal-Respiration and its Effects upon 
the Enjoyments and Life of Man, by George Catlin. 


MUSIC. 


Wn. Hatt & Son.—“‘ There’s a Knocking at the Door of my Heart,” words 
by John W. Watson ; music by Henry C. Watson. ‘In this Beautiful Land 
of my Dreams,” words by Kate J. Boyd ; music by FE. G. B. Holder. ‘* Love’s 
Dream of the Past.”’ words by A. G. Atchison ; composed by M. Keller. ‘+The 
Cottage Rose,’”’ words by James Simmonds ; music by M. Keller. ‘I Dreamed 
of Home last Night,” words by Ernest Grenville; music by H. C. Watson. 
, ber i to Me,” by John Daniel, ‘‘ Faust—Valse de Concert,” by Charles 

radel. 
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M AINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER 





Has proved the most successful book that has been 
brought before the public, having already reached its 


FOURTH EDITION. 
It is uniform in style with that other remarkable novel, 
“ PIQUE,” 
A TALE OF THE ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY, 
The EIGHTH EDITION of which is now printing . 
MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER 
is a novel of great power and vigor, perhaps is the best as 
yet produced by a woman’s pen. 
The characters in it are numerous, and all -are strongly 
drawn. There is life in every page. 
The heroine’s character is one of mingled strength and 
sweetness, and merits unqualified commendation. 
Richard Wenlock is a model, a second “ John Halifax,” 
and commands the admiration of every reader. 
The interest is wrought up to vividness, and is admira- 
bly sustained to the close. 
As a whole, for beauty of style and diction, passionate 
earnestness, effective contrasts, distinctness of plot, unity 
and completeness, we think this novel unrivaled. 


One thick 12mo volume. Price $1 75. 


Every Bookseller sells it. 
LORING, Publisher, 


No. 319 Washington street, Boston. 


YEAR BOOK OF FACTS FOR 1864. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DIS. 
COVERY FOR 1864; 


OR, YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART. 


Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, etc. To- 
gether with a list of recent Scientific Publications; a 
classified list of Patents ; Obituaries of eminent Scientific 
men ; an Index of Important Papers in Scientific Journals, 
Reports, etc, Edited by David A. Wells, A.M. With a 
portrait of Gen. Q. A. Gillmore, U.S. A. 12mo, cloth. 
$1 50. 

This work, issued annually, contains a record of all im- 
portant facts discovered or announced during the year. 
Each volume is distinct in itself, and contains entirely 
new matter. The present volume is one of the most in- 
teresting of the series, The whole series (fifteen volumes) 
bound in uniform style, and put up in an elegant, sub- 
stantial box, $22 50. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 








NEW EXHIBITION. 


ROSSITER’S GREAT PAINTING, 


EVE IN THE BOWER OF EDEN. 


Life-size, from description in Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
Open from 8 A.M, till 10 P.M. at 
THE CRAYON ART GALLERY, No. 756 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents. 


Now READY. 
TEN ACRES ENOUGH, 


OR, 





HOW A SMALL FARM MAY BE MADE TO SUPPORT A 
LARGE FAMILY. 





l vol. 12mo, paper, $1 00 ; cloth, $1 25. 
For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers generally, or 
mailed free, on receipt of price, by 


JAMES MILLER, 
(Successor to C. S. FRANCIS & Co.) 
Publisher, 522 Broadway, N. Y. 


FROM 683 TO 770. 





REMOVAL, 


ABOUT MAY i. 


RANDOLPH, 


BooksELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


Will remove about the Ist of May from No, 683 to No, 770 
Broadway, corner of Ninth street, east side, first corner 
below Stewart’s. 


RAkeE AND VALUABLE 


PAINTINGS. 
JARVES’ 





GALLERY 
OF 
OLD MASTERS, 


NOW IN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S 
SECOND AVE., N.Y. 


ROOMS, 


To close a mortgage, the subscriber offers for sale the 
magnificent Murillo ; The Spanish Grandee, by Velasquez; 
Crucifixion, by Rubens ; Artemesia, by Domenichino: 
Goddesses, by Guido; Venal Love, by Carracci ; Christ 
in Glory, by Paolo Veronese; and fine specimens of 
Byzantine masters. The early Italians, Orgagno, Giot- 
tino, Fra Angelico, altar-pieces of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. De Credi, Perugino, Andrea del 
Sarto, Bellini, A series of unique and valuable portraits 
—Holbeins’ Charles V., Dante, Bianca, Capello, Cosimo 
de Medici, Amerigo Vespucci (the only original of his 
time known), Fernando Cortez, and others. 


Address 
C. G. THOMPSON, 


New York University. 


BALL BLACK & CO., 


Nos. 565 anv 567 BROADWAY, 


COR. OF PRINCE STREET, 


Manufacturers of 


RICH JEWELRY 


SILVER WARE, 
Importers of 
WATCHES 
OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 
PARISIAN BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, 
AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
SPECIALTIES IN 


CABINETS, PEDESTALS, AND 
TABLES, Evc. 


MOSAIC 


RICH ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS-FIXTURES. 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
MODERN OIL-PAINTINGS 

F THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 


SILK, LLAMA, TISSUE, 





GRENADINE, 
AND 
BERLIN WOOL SHAWLS, 


SILK, PLAID, AND PLAIN CLOTH, 
CIRCULARS, SACQUES, 
BREAKFAST 
AND 
YACHTING JACKETS, 

Etc., Erc., 


The latest Paris Novelties for the present season. . 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway and Tenth st. 





(SHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature. 
History, Biography. Theolegy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of, 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York, 


RUSED's WORKS. — 


UNIFORM IN SIZE AND BINDING, 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols.,cl.............. $7 50 
" Stones of Venice, 3 vols., cl..... ... .... 4 50 
" Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1 vol...... 1 50 
" Pre-Raphaelitism, | vol. 

" Construct. of Shcepfolds, 1 vol. } Repay 75 
" King of Golden River, 1 vol. 
" Archi. and Painting, 1 vol., cl............ 1 50 
" Elements of Drawing, 1 vol., cl .......... 1 00 
" Perspective, 1 vol., Clo. ...c00- 2.20.05 orcs 75 
" Polit. Economy of Art, 1 vol., cl.......... 2 
" Two Paths in Art, etc., 1 vol., cl. ........ 1 25 
" Complete Works, 15 vols., cloth.......... 19 00 
" Modern Painters, 5 vols., with 70 adii- 
tional plates cloth...........00....-.. 10 00 
. Complete Works, including the 70 addi- 
tional plates, 15 vols... . .......... 21 50 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY 


No. 535 Broadway. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, HARMO- 


- NIUMS, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano 
Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music 
Merchandise, and all kinds of musical instruments at 
wholesale and retail; second-hand pianos and melodeons 
at great bargains; new Pianos and Melodeons to let, 
and rent allowed if purchased; monthly payments re- 
ceived for the same; Pianos tuned and repaired ; cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos and Melo eons, 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have made large additions to their 
POPULAR STOCKS 
oF 
SILKS, 

DRESS GOODS, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SHAWLS, 

Erc., 

AT OLD PRICES, 


Broadway and Tenth st. 


DTDUPLEX ELLIPTIC SKIRT, 





THE MOST POPULAR AND FLEXIBLE 
IN USE. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway and Tenth street. 


FESfABLISHED, 1821. 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND DEALERS IN 
FLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, 
New York. 


W HAT IS SAID 
or 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
FOR APRIL. 


THE 


“The number is a brilliant one: every article is read- 
able; and under its new editorial management the NortH 
AMERICAN Review is evidently to take its stand foremost 
among the Quarterlies in the English language.”— 
Evening Post. 

‘*The Review for April is what a quarterly should be, 
both instructive and brilliant. It takes its place among 
the leading quarterlies of the world, * * * We trust 
this number will be widely read by thinking people. It 
will go far to direct public thought and action in the 
right way: ifnot to di rect in all cases, then to stimu- 
wen which is generally better.”,—Hartford Evening 

ress, 

“The nonpareil of quarterlies, the North AMERICAN 
REVIEW, makes its second appearance for the current year 
in an April number of unusual excellence. Its topics are 
chosen from a wide range, and command the attention 
and secure the respect of the reader by the manner in 
which they are presented.”—New Yorker. 

** A number of unusual interest, variety. and attractive- 
ness, * * * The * Critical Notices’ of this number are 
generally admirable, both in manner and style.”—Boston 
Transcript. ’ 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND 
‘CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, Ese. 


ConTENTs. 


Art, I.—Theodore Parker. 
II.—Shakespearean Pronunciation. 
Iil.—The Sanitary Commission. 
1V.—St. Louis and Joinville. 
V.—The Navy of the United States, 
VI.—The Future Supply of Cotton. 
VII.—Car! Ritter. 
VIII.—Loyal Work in Missouri. 
IX.—West Point. 
X.—General McClellan’s Report 
XI.—Critical Notices. 


Editorial Note : Letter from the President. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


is published quarterly on the first days of January, April, 
July, and October, in numbers of about three hundred 
pages, each containing matter equal to four ordinary 
octavo volumes. 

TERMS.—Five dollars a year, or one dollar and twenty- 
five cents a number. 

*,* The first edition of the January number having 
been almost entirely exhausted, the publishers have ster- 
eotyped the number and are now preparing to supply 


orders. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


Publishers, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


*,* Supplied by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


STANDARD 





AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES. 


AT 
PHELAN & COLLENDER’S 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos, 63, 65, 67, anp 69 CROSBY STREET 
NEAR SPRING STREET, 


Will be found a larger stock of Billiard Tables, Balls, 
Cues, and everything connected with Billiards, than in 
any other establishment in the world. The best mate- 
rials are exclusively used, and the workmanship is of the 
most skillful character. Purchasers can rely on getting 
perfect and reliable goods at thisestablishment, Phelan’s 
celebrated Combination Cushi are tured and 
for sale only by PHELAN & COLLENDER, who guar- 
antee all Cushions and Tables sold by them. 


T. -B. BYNNER, 








Importer and Dealer in 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Also, Agent for the 
AMERICAN WATCH 
In superior styles and quality of Cases, 


Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. 


No. 175 BROADWAY, 





New York, 
(SHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 652 Broadway. 


The superiority of these instruments has of late been 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 
lences of tone and work hip hitherto btained by 
any other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New ScaLz 
CuIcKERING GRAND PrANo-Fortgs has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and resulted in establishing the 
justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held. 








| 2 
PPRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 
Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in small or large quantities, by sending a list of 
what they require, will receive the same by return of mail, 
with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- 
riage paid to Boston and New York. Seeds prepaid by 

mail, B. M. WATSON, 
,0ld Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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[HE WORKING FARMER. U. §, 10-40 BONDs. 


Established in 1848, by Prof. James J. MaPEs, 


‘He who by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 
—BsnJ. FRANKLIN. 


PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 


by subscribing for a good, practical Agricultural Journal. 


THE WORKING FARMER 


For 1864, 
Will supply 
THE FARMER, 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
THE ORCHARDIST and FRUIT GROWER, 
THE FLORIST, 
THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
THE SHEEP RAISER, 


And the HOUSEKEEPER in village or country, 


with all needful information pertaining to their respective 
callings. 


The WorkING FarMER has for fifteen years enjoyed the 
reputation of being what its name imports, the most 
widely useful and practical agricultural and household 
ournal in the United States. To its earnest and perse- 
vering labors is the country indebted in a large degree 
for its present improved methods of Farming ; and its 
constant aim is to become every year more useful and 
indispensable to the practica! agriculturist. Its Editors 
are working farmers, and have demonstrated by their own 
practice the utility of their teachings. 

The Workinc Farmer is a large monthly journal of 
twenty-four octavo pages, and forms each year a hand- 
song volume of 288 pages, with copious index and illus- 
trations. Among the subjects to be especially treated in 
its columns the present year are the Cultivation of Flax, 
Hemp, Tobacco, Sorgho, Indian Corn, Grain, Grass, 
Beans, Cabbages, ull the Root Crops, Dwarfand Standard 
Apples and Pears, Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Grapes, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, and all the 
small fruits. In addition to these interesting matters, it 
will contain each month Original Recipes, and five pages 
of interesting Family Reading, with appropriate en- 
gravings. Also the current Literary, Scientific, Art, and 
News Items, ‘‘ The Puzzler,” to amuse the young, and 
Wholesale Prices of Country Produce. 





TERMS OF THE WORKING FARMER. 


$1 PER ANNUM (IN ADVANCE) ; SINGLE NUMBERS, 
10 CENTS. 


New subscribers for 1864, who send in their orders this 
month, will receive their choice of the following Pre- 
miums by inclosing ten cents to prepay postage: 

1, One Oporto Grape Vine. 

2. One of the following fine Parlor Engravings: 
“Merry-Making in the Olden Time;” ‘* Sparking ;’ 
** Waiting for the Times ;” ‘‘ Crucifixion ;” ‘‘ Our Gene- 
rals in the Field ;” Stuart’s ‘‘Washington ;” or *‘ Niagara 
Falls.” 


{2g We call special attention to the fact that we will 
supply all the leading periodicals published in New York 
and Philadelphia at their Club rates to our subscribers. 
See our Prospectus for terms. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We add a few of the many favorable notices of our 
brethern of the press : 

THe WoRKING Farmer For 1864.—Published by Wm. 
L. Allison, Nos. 124 and 126 Nassau street, N.Y. Terms, 
$1 per annum, in advance. We have received the Janu- 
ary number of this excellent Agricultural and Household 
Journal, It is crowded with interesting and instructive 
matter. The opening article on “Improved Agricul- 
ture,’”’ by our old friend, Prof, James J. Mapes, presents 
in encouraging view of the progress of Agricultural 
science in this country. The other contents are as varied 
and interesting as those of a magazine. We recommend 
it cordially to our readers in city and country. Send to 
the publisher for a list of his attractive premiums, etc.— 
Sunday Dispatch, N. Y. 

Tue WorkInG Farmgr for September contains much of 
interest to farmers and gardeners. Prof. Mapes gives this 
paper a standing with those who desire agricultural infor- 
mation,—Fishkill Journal. 


THE WorKING FarMER.—This is the title of a valuable 
agricultural paper, published monthly by Wm. L. Allison, 
New York city. The sixteenth volume commenced on the 
Ist of January. Its past success is sufficient guarantee 
that it is appreciated by the agricultural community. It 
is certainly a valuable acquisition to every farmer’s house- 
hold both for the information it contains concerning agri- 
cultural pursuits, and for its excellent miscellaneous read- 
ing.—Perrysburg (Ohio) Journal. S 

THE WoRKING Farmer, a large monthly journal of 32 
pages, quarto, is just received. In perusing its columns 
we are willing to avow that its title is justly significant.— 
Manufacturers’ Journal, N. Y. 

THE WorKING FarMER.—This is a valuable periodical 
for the cultivator of the soil, and should be in the house of 
every Colorado farmer.—Weekly Commonwealth, Denver 
city, Colorado Territory. 


Club Rates—25 copies for $20, or 80 cents each. Very 
liberal premiums given to club agents. Postmasters and 
others are solicited to act as such. Canada subscribers 
charged twelve cents extra for American postage. Send 
for a sp copy, inclosing 10 cent stamp, to the pub- 
lisher, WM. L. ALLISON, 


Nos. 124 and 126 Nassau st., New York. 
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These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
March 8, 1864, which provides that in lieu of so much of 
the loan authorized by the Act of March 3, 1863, to which 
this is supplementary, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to borrow from time to time, on the credit of 


the United States, not exceeding 
TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS, 


during the current fiscal year, and to prepare and issue 
therefor Coupon and Registered Bonds of the United 
States ; and all Bonds issued under this Act shall be 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


by or under any State or Municipal Authority. These 
Bonds are to be 


REDEEMED IN COIN, 


at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 
than Ten nor more than Forty Years from their date, 
until their redemption 


FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST WILL BE PAID 
IN COIN, 


on Bonds of not over One Hundred Dollars Annually, and 
on all other Bonds Semi-Annually. 


The interest is payable on the first days of March and 
September in each year, The Semi-Annual Coupons are 
payable at those dates, and the Annual Coupons on the 50 
and 100 Dollar Bonds are payable on the first of March. 


Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon 
Bonds, as they may prefer. 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), One Thousand Dollars ($1,000), 
Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000), and Ten Th i Dol- 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


TAS CAMMAB icssiccsccdavses cvusece +++ $2,000,000 00 
ASSETs, Ist January, is0i.. eovreecces . .3,286,270 33 
LIABILITIES . 75,803 32 





ABSTRACT OF THE 


TweEnTY-First SemMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


showing the condition of the Company on the Ist Day oF 
JANUARY, 1864, 


ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank......... $875,680 45 


Bonds and Mortgages, being 
first lien on Real Estate, .... 831,672 50 
— on Stocks, payable on de- 
376,012 50 
— 588 52 


United Siates Stocks (market 
“190,159 00 
“My 800 00 


value 
State and Municipal “Stocks 
Bonds (market value)........ 
Bank Stocks (market value) .. 
Real Estate ........... 5,000 
Interest due on Ist January, 1864. v7 896 21 
Balance in hands of Agents, and 
in course of transmission from 
Agents on Ist January, 1864... 
Bills Receivable (for premiums 
on Inland Risks) 
Government Stamps on hand .. 
Other Property, Miscellaneous 
ES a0 -screncduccmewens 44,117 87 
Premiums due and uncollected 
on Policies issued at Office.... 3,123 80 


Total .. ..ses-eeeeseeseess++-$3}286,270 33 


72,348 96 
24,773 90 
96 62 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on 
Ist January, 1864 

Due Stockholders on account 18th 
and 19th Dividends.......... 


$74,953 32 
850 00 


INSURANCE ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, Presipent. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-Pres’?. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
New York, January 18, 1864. 





lars ($10,000) ; and Coupon Bonds of the denominations 
of Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), and One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000). 


Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their Bonds draw interest from March 1, by paying the 
accrued interest in coin—(or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for 
premium), or receive them drawing interest from the date 
of subscription and deposit. 


The fact that these Bonds are exempt from municipal or 
state taxation enhances their value from one to three per 
cent. per annum, according to the rate of tax levies in 
various parts of the country. 


At the present rate of premium on gold they pay over 
eight per cent.‘interest in currency, and are of equal con- 
venience as a permanent or temporary investment. 


It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as the various descriptions of U. S. 
Bonds. In all other forms of indebtedness, the faith or 
ability of private parties or stock companies or separate 
communities only is pledged for payment, while for the 
debts of the United States the whole property of the coun- 
try is holden to secure the payment of both principal and 
interest in coin. 

The Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from $50 up 
to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are thus made 
equally available to the smallest lender and the largest 
capitalist. They can be converted into money at any 
moment, and the holder will have the benefit of the 
interest. 


The fact that all duties on imports are payable in 
specie furnishes a fund for like payment of interest on all 
Government Bonds largely in excess of the wants of the 
treasury for this purpose. 


Upon the receipt of subscriptions a certificate of deposit 
therefor, in duplicate, will be issued, the original of which 
will be forwarded by the subscriber to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at Washington, with a letter stating the 
kind (registered or coupon) and the denominations of 
bonds required. 


Upon the receipt of the original certificates at the Treas- 
ury Department, the bonds subscribed for will be trans- 
mitted to the subscribers respectively. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of 
the United States at Washington, and the Assistant 
Treasurers at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and 
by the 


First NationaL Bank of New York, No, 4 Wall street. 


Szconp 66 * be ** 23d st. & Broadway. 
Fourts ‘ a “* Pine street. 
Sixtu “ “ “ “ 6th av. & Broadway, 


and by all National Banks which are depositaries of 
public money. ll respectable banks and bankers 
throughout the country will furnish further information 





on application, and afford every facility to subscribers. 


SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE. 
ASHINGTON INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 172 Broapway (corner Maiden 
Lane), New York.—Cash Capital, $400,000; Assets, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1864, $582,000. 

Scrip Divipenp, 1861 
Scrip DivipEenp, 1862 60 per cent. 
Scrip Divipenp, 1863. 60 per cent. 
The Policies entitled to participate receive 75 per cent. 
of net Profits. Insures Buildings, Mercandise, Furniture, 
Rents, Leases, against loss or damage by FIRE, and MA 
RINE RISKS on LAKES, RIVERS, andCANALS 
GEO. C. SATTERLEK, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Wo. K. Lornrop, Secretary. 
Wu. A. Scort, Assistant-Secretary. 


T° AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
TREES AND SEED, AND TO CLUBS. My Whole 
sale Catalogue for 1864 is now ready. Carriage of pack 
ages paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


BOWwrYeER’S 
SPIKENARD OIN 


60 per cent. 











TMENT 


Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its 
attendant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Sore- 
ness of Bones, Lumbago, etc., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, 
etc., and diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancer- 
ous form. 

But above all, its properties have been specially tested 
and found peculiarly and miraculously beneficial in the 
cure of PILES, from which so many are, and apparently, 
helplessly suffering ; in fact it was in the endeavor to 
obtain a remedy for this painful and too common disease, 
and for which all Ointments and Compounds hitherto 
invented or pretended to be invented, were useless, that 
the GRAND DISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of 
Antiquity was made. None now need suffer, when so 
simple and so efficuciou; a cure is within his grasp. 


M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 


H OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NA- 

TURE’S GREAT ALLY. To prostrate the bodily 
powers by drastic purgatives, is to assist disease. These 
famous Pills, on the contrary, assist nature in her conflict 
with disease, by revitalizing the blood, and expelling 
all morbid matter from the system. 

If the reader of this cannot get the medicine from the 
drug store in his place, let him write to No. 80 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y., inclosing the amount, and I will mail a box 
free of expense. T. HOLLOWAY. 


REES AND PLANTS OF ALL 


kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere. 
Carriage paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


W HEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 











No. 505 BROADWAY. 


(SHE CULTIVATION OF THE 


CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market gardens, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
bogs and meadows. The yield this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 ‘bushels per acre, Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. ay —— by mail. 


N, 








Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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Dot FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 


THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reape sr. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
ONLY 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price ; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 

has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent, 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. ‘The weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBERS STREET, 
says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: “I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rey. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


“*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and I cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 


families,” 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames. Bishop 


Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 


Beware or Counterreirs! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No. 154 Reape st., New York, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘*Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘‘ Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un 
wary. 

In 1 . packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 ths. 
for a and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen- 
erally, 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J. Thompson, 
No. 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


GTEINWAY & SONS’ 





GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
World’s Exhibition in London, 1862. 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of tive 
practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
invent all their own improvements, and under whose 
personal supervision every part of the instrument is 
manufactured. 

Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a 
few doors east of Union Square, New York. 


Patt AND SEEDS PREPAID 
by mail, in great variety. Price list now ready. 
B. M. WATSON, 


Plymouth, Mass. 
A MAGNIFICENT STEEL-PLATE 


ENGRAVING OF 








LIEUT.-GEN. U. S. GRANT, U‘S.A., 
Just finished from a recent Photograph, the first and 
largest one published of him as a Lieutenant-General. 


Engraved surface, 10x14 inches; on paper 19x24 
inches, 
PRICE $1 PER COPY. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 
do well with it. Address 


J. C. BUTTRE, Publisher, 
No. 48 Franklin street, New York. 


pHAR & CO., 


STEAM JOB PRIN 


Agents can 





5 YTERS, 
No. 11 FRANKFORT STREET, 
Near the City Hall, 


New York. 





Books, Newspapers, Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, and 
all kinds of Job Printing executed with Neatness and 
Dispatch. 


T° EDITORS.—A GENTLEMAN 


Connected with the New York Press would like to 
obtain a position as correspondent of a daily paper ina 
smaller city. Terms moderate. 
Address R. W. A., 
Office of the Rounp TaBz, 
No. 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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A BOOK FOR A MAY DAY. LYE IN VICKSBURG A PRIL 20, N OTICE. 
MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD. WILL BE PUBLISHED Mr. GREGORY announces that he will remove his 
business from its present location, No. 46 Walker street, 
BY DONALD G, MITCHELL. DURING THE SIEGE, HONOR; on the first of May next, to 
S ; ie No. 540 BROADWAY, 
5 int . . 
. ein Winn. Mh AE Sint Gapets Pitan GE oR, (a few doors above Messrs. Carters’, and nearly connie 
4 - = - - Mr. John Wiley’s), where he purposes to connect wit 
A new issue now coming from the press for the Spring BY A LADY. THE SLAVE-DEALER’S DAUGHTER the business of Publishing a general trade in Standard 
Trade. “ of and Illustrated Books, which he will offer on favorable 
terms to private purchasers, collectors for libraries, and 
“The cultivation of the scholarly gentleman shows BY the Trade. 
itself in every page, and a sunny geniality of soul D. APPLETON & CO., Mr. GREGORY has recently published : 
throws a softening tint over the ordinarily unpoetical and Ss. G. BULFINCH 
angular characteristics of agriculture.”—Evening Post. wapt xi ® I. 
‘“*The instruction which it embodies will be none the 12 Price $1 THE FUTURE, 
less valued because of the desultory method which the Nos. 448 and 445 Broadway Oo, See ys 
author has followed, or the many digressions into which si BY 
he has been beguiled. By the great mass of readers these onan e 
very oe be considered as an additional charm. MONTGOMERY H. THROOP. 
The light and easy movement of the author’s style, the } t published Thi the best 
graceful and delicate transitions which he makes, the ata JUST READY, Pe ng Sr.” ick Mime, 
quiet humor in which he so naturally indulges, the sly cloth, $1 25, 
but good-natured satire which seems to drop so naturally THIRD EDITION . = 
from his pen, and the unaffected yet chastened pathos MY CAVE LIFE ia : Il. 
into which he rises for a moment, are all exquisitely HE 
wrought into a varied and beautiful tissue which is fitted HOME LIFE: HISTORY OF JOHN LAW AND T Vo 
to give perpetual delight to the cultivated reader, and to IN MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 
be itself an instrument of culture to the unrefined.”—New WHAT IT 1 SnTaiAG ae airs a 
Englander. : VICKSBURG, ; oa HAT IT NEEDS. BY 
From the Springfield Republican. ADOLPHE THIERS, 
“«The book should go everywhere among our rural BY : <7 
population on an esthetic mission, teaching how much of Author of ‘‘The Consulate and the Empire.” 
the beautiful may be secured without the sacrifice of WITH REV. J. F. W. WARE. Their’s history of John Law and his famous Banking and 
thrift.” : Mississippi schemes has all the fascination of a romance. Th 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 16mo, pp. 204. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
**It is a book whose merit can hardly be over-praised. x 
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